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SATURDAY, JUNE 17, 1905. 





1S TRREEPENCE 











No. 4051. 
ASSOCIATION 


PRI TISH 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 
MEETING IN SOUTH AFRICA, 1905. 
APPLICATIONS for MEMBERSHIP, for the purpose of attending 
the MEETING in SOUTH AFRICA, must, in accordance with the 
special regulations passed by the Council. now be made in person to 
ia 4 Secreranies at Cape Town and Johannesburg, or to Dr. 
Gicunist, Secretary i SS — for South 
outh African Museum Buildings. pe 

sasitenei VAP WHITE, Assiatant Secretary. 
Burlington House, London, June 15, 1905. 


for the 


UNIVERSITY of SHEFFIELD. 


The COUNCIL will require, at the BEGINNING of OCTOBER NEXT, 
the services of— 

1. A LECTURER in CLASSICS. Salary 2001. per annum. 

2. A LECTURER in HISTORY. Salary 200l. per annum. 

3. A LECTURER in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
Salary 200] per annum. 

4 An ASSISTANT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS. Salary 120) 
per 





an eo 
i ach the on from whom further particulars 





RITISH ARCHASOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
32, SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY. W. — MERTING. 
JUNE 21, 1905,8r.x. The following Paper will be r —‘ Notes on 
the IXth Iter of Antoninus, with special reference to the Sites of 
aun Icenorum and Setomagus,’ by Kev. Dr. ASTLEY, Editorial 


mts GEO. PATRICK, A.R.I.B.A., Hon. Sec. 


\AE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY.—The CONCLUD- 
ING MEBTING of the SESSION will be held at 22, ALBB- 
MARLE STREES, PICCADILLY, on WEDNESDAY, June 21, at 
$ p.u , when a Paper, entit'ed ‘ Notes on the Legend of ‘Merlin and = 
‘oseph of Arimathwa and his connexion with Britain,’ will be read by 

mn hese TER 
i z . R. WRIGHT will also exhibit ay Meo and Japanese 

F. A. MILNE, Secretary. 





cna: 
i, mold Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 


R. S —LAST TWO WEEKS of the 136th 
* EXHIBITION of the ROYAL SOCIETY of 


PAINTERS in ve a Pall Mal 
. W. HAYWARD BUTT, Secretary. 


LT D., 








+ AR hm & Cc G.. 
4 RURY STREET, 8T. JAMES, &.W. 
EXHIBITION of WORK by the SOCI@TY of PAINTERS in 
TEMPERA, OPEN DAILY, including Saturdays, 10 to 6. Admission, Is. 


Q) B A C H & Cc O. 
EXUIRITION of PICTURES by FRENCH and DUTCH 
MASTBKS of the NINETEENTH C# 
NOW OPEN at 168, NEW BOND STREET. Ww. 





ms Scoaeel, by "SULY 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


THs UNIVERSITY of LIVERPOOL: 


CHAIR OF FRENCH. 


The COUNCIL invite applications for the CHAIR of FRENCH. The 
emolaments of the Chair are derived from a fixed stipend and a share 
" d to be not less than 60U/. per annum. 
didates desire, Testimonials, 
forwarded not later than JUNE 24.—For further details apply 
to the Recisrran, the University of Liverpool. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites applications for the post of 
DEMONSTRATOR and ASSISTANT LECTURER in GEOLOGY. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
pplicati with Testi ials (which need not be printed), must be 
sent on or before TUESDAY, July 4, 1905. 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 


















June 6, 1905. 
| HEDIVIAL LAW SCHOOL, CAIRO. 


LAW LECTURESHIPS. 

The EGYPTIAN MINISTRY of PUBLIC INSTRUCTION invites 
applications for TWO PO3TS of LECTURERS in the ENGLISH 
SECTION of the above-mentioned School. Salary 615! . rising to 82U/ 

didates must be University Men, having either a Law Degree or 














Oe? BRITISH SCHOOL. — SHEPHERD'S 
SPRING EXHIBITION i ch d d Portraits 
by the Masters of the Old Hritish School. oSHEPH EHD" ‘3. GALLERY, 
No. 27, King Street, St. James's 


St: PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
BROOK GREBN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 

TEN FUUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, which exempt the holders 
from payment of Tuition Fees, will b? AWARDED on the results 
of an EXAMINATION which will be held at the SCHOOL on 
TUFSDAY. July 4, and on Following Days. 

Particulars and Forms of Kegistration m1y be obtained from the 
Heap MIstress. 


W ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 

TION will be held on JUNE 28, 29, and 30 to FIL. UP not less 
than EIGHT RESIDENTIAL SCHOLAKSHIPS, THREE NON-RE®*I- 
DENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, and SOME EXHIBITIONS.—For paiti- 
culars apply to the Heap Masrer, 19, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 











oe legal qualification, and must have a moderate knowledge of 


French. They will be — in the first instance to Lecture (in 
English) on Jurisp: udence, Roman Law, or Political Economy.—Appli- 
cations, statin, 


e and qualifications, accompanied by copies only oA 
Testtnentate, should be made by letter to M. Suetpon Amos Eeq If 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, » Inland, 
158. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


(;08PORT and ALVERSTORE SECONDARY 


An ASSISTANT latin r a U 
surrewnen cot ] ~ IRED, to commence duties in 
ndidates should. be well qualified by training and experien: 
teach Practical Natural Science. The Salary will exanmnoncs at 1108 per 
annum. and will come under a scale of salaries to be ee a 
Further particulars can be obtained from the Brap Maste whom 
applications should be received not later than SATURDAY, Taly 8 next. 


oJ UNIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS REQUIRED in 
EMBER for MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
DONCASTER. Special Subjects: Physics, Botany. The alas 
ordinary ‘Form ube charge of a Form, and be required to 
ordinary Form Subjects. Salary 100i., non-resid — 

cnn, oe at mbit a y res! ent. Ro my ‘votes 


County of LONDON 


EDUCATION ACTS, 1870 to 1993. 
The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applicati 
Appointments of ASSISTANT INSPECTOK& under the Chief In —_ Soe 
(Education). They will be required to assist the Council’s Dietriet 
eee — rg yy ce Publ.e Elementary Day Schools and 
vening Schools, an required, any other Education ution 
= ec areas allotted to ion.” ’ oe i 
‘The salary in each case is 2501. a year, rising by an 
ex = @ maximum salary of 4001. pt Spee ae 
he persons appointed will be aie the control of the Chief 
Inspector. and will be required to give their whole time to the duties 
o me ae ke Ai other respects be subject to the usual con- 
ons attaching to the Council's service, particu ft 
conta'ned in the Form of Application. ; eteriiantetines 
res — with these appointments there is no restriction with 
rd to 
Applications shou!d be made on the official form. to be obtained fro 
the "Clerk of the London County Council at the C:unty Hall, Spriog 
Gardens, 5 W., or at the Education Offices, Victoria Em bankme! ment, 
>. The applications must be sent in not later than AM. 
SATURDAY, June 24, pi grimly Clerk of the Council, at the 
ion ces as above, accompanied by Copi than 
three recent Testimonials. - sbestaahaepacan 
Canvassing. either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a dis- 
qualification fo: oe ent 
MME. Clerk of the London 
The County Bell, Epring ‘eee 8.W., eer een 
, 1905. 























posted in London not later than Jane 17, 1905. they shou 
to the Native Court of First Instance, Cairo. Later applications should 
be addressed to St. Ermin’s Hotel, Westminster. 


Cee eF of LONDON. 


PADDINGTON TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, SALTRAM CRESCENT, W. 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 

The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the post 
of PRINCIPAL of the PADDINGTON TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, 
SALTRAM CRESCENT, W. 

The Institute provides Instruction in Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering. Physics, Chemistry, and Biological Science, Art and 
= Crafts. Other Technological Subjects will be added in due 
co’ 

The, Principal will be required to take up his duties in SEPTEMBER 
NEXT, and to give his wnole time to the work of the Institute. He 
will in other respects be subject to the usual conditions attaching to 








The commencing Salary. will be 5001 @ yea 
le on the official ‘form, to be ob‘ained from 





FE eo bh & &@: 6: 3 02 2 © 
WOODLANDS PREPARATORY | SCHOOL. the Council’s service 
Rev HENKY T. J. COGGIN, M.A.Canta’ 
PAINTING, 


JSHEY, HERTS. 
For the Study of tne eae Figure and Animal Painting 
m the Living Model. 
era .. ‘Lvor KEMP-WELCH, R.B.A. 
Assistant Muster.-KOWLAND WHEELWRIGHTY. 
Master of the Life-Class.—J. W. WH(TELEY. 
For Prospectus, apply to the Secrrtary. 


THs BUSHEY | pp oHOOL of 


Ap shor 
the Clerk of the Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embank ment, 

.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 10 a... on 
Monday, July 3, 1905, accompanied by one copy of six Testimonials 
of recent date. Persons applying through the post for the Form of 
Application must enclose a stamped and addressed en velo 

Candidates other than successful Candidates invited to attend the 
Committce will be allowed third-class retarn railway fare, but no other 
expenses. 

ae either directly or indirectly, will be considered a dis- 

ualificatio 
' G. L. GOMME, Clerk of the — County Council. 
Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C 


Ra ti 





ARIS.—19, RUE DES FOSSES ST. JACQUES. 
—Le Docteur et Madame ROUSSEAU peuvent RECEVOIR 
QUELQUES PENSIONNAIRE® ou FAMILLES dans leur INTERIEUR 
tes confortable. Quartier du 1 ge. Rét : De. FP 
Chapmaa, Hereford. 











DUCATION. 
Parents desiri informatien relative to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS: for BOYS or GIRLS or 


TORS in England or Ab 
ere cabins to call upor or send fully “poor oo to 
ESSKS. GABBITAS, THRING 
owt tor | more than thirty | years have iy closely in’ touch with the 
Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, Nephew of the late 
Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sack ville Street. London, W. 


UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND. 
The PROFESSORSHIP of LATIN in the QUEEN'S COLLEGE, 


CORK, will become VACANT on OCTOBER 6, 1905. 
Candidates for that Office are requested to forward their T 











. tel, 


June, 1905. 


OUNTY COUNCIL of DURHAM. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND PUPIL-TEACHERS’ CENTRES. 
HEAD AND ASSISTANT TEACHERS REQUIRED. 

A number of TEACHERS (MALE and FEMALE) are REQUIRED 
for SECONDARY SCHOOLS and PUPIL-TEACHERS’ CENTRES. 
Full particulars, with Forms of ss are a Ceo 
Appiications must be delivered be 10 aM. On E 26, 185, 
“The Secretary for Higher Education, Shire Hall, Dean 


UNICIPAL SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and 
PUPIL-TEACHERS’ CENTRE for GIRLS. LEAMINGTON, to 

be opened in SEPTEMBER NEXT. The COMMI [TEE invite applica- 
tions for the post of HEAD MISTRESS of the above Fchool. Applicants 
sh ald have a University Degree or its equivalent qualification, and 
must have had suitable experience in a good Secondar: =, Day School. 
Salary 2001. per annum, tegether with a Capitation Fee of 11. per Papii 
on a'l Pupils above gg Hundred. (2301. guaranteed for the firet year.) 
Forms of A of appointment, may be obtained 
from the Prascron, Technical School, Leamington.— Ap llentions, 

















to the Unnen Srcrrrany, Dublin Castle, on or ae JULY 4 NEXT, 
in order that the same may be d to the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Dublin Castle, June 9, 1905. 





not more than three recent Testimoni: 
forwarded to the Dinecror, endorsed ‘ Application for yet BY 
of Head Mistress,” on or eon ly SATURDAY, June 24,1905. Personal 
canvassing will be 
LEV. RAWLINSON, Clerk to the Education Authority. 
Tune 7, 1905. 





H488!Is INSTITUTE, PRESTON. 


The COUNCIL require a HEAD ART MASTER. whose duty wll 
be, with competent Assistants. to undertake the General Work and 
Management of the School of Art. He will also advise with the 
Director of Education for the Borough on the Art Instruction in the 
ERiementary }'ay Schools, and possibly supervise such instruction, and 
also arrange and conduct Art Classes for the Instruction of Teachers. 
Salary 250!. perannum. Candidates must be qualified as Art Masters 
according to the rules and regulations of the rd of Education, and 
must have had experience in teaching Design and Modelling. The 
tag — Bare SURE Be his duties in SEPTEMBBRK 
—Applications ore 26. Form of 
obtained a T. pe a po 





R. JOLLY, Secretary and Registrar. 


BRISTOL DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


The LOCAL COMMITTEE ef the BRISTOL DAY TR. 
COLLEGE invite applications for the post of ASSISTANT MASTERS 
Salary 140l., rising to 1601. Candidates should have good qualifications 
in Bcience. Mathematics (and perhaps French or German), and 
thorough acquaintance with the work of Elementary Schools, 80 as to 
render assistance to the Master of Method. Applications, with four 
9] pes Fed ag hy gh 0,8 + - Se should be sent in 

'o ane © the undersigned, f urther 
particulars a be obtai . pudeaapes 


ES RAFTER, Secretary, University College, Bristol. 
EDFORD COLLEGE for WOMEN 
(University of London), 


YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The COUNCIL will aopoint a RESIDENT LIBRARIAN for 
SESSION. Candidates must hold a Degree or its sa vale ~ ainsi 
a —— of ig Sapper — of not more 

‘estimonials, must be sent not later than JULY 7 terthe 8 Secretary: 
the College, from whom al! information =_yS be obtained ot 


. WALTON, Secretary. 


IBRARIAN WANTED for the TOYNBEE 
4 HALL LIBRARY, WHITECHAPEL 
Evening Work only. y preferred Keen interest in re and 
experience of Library Work Salary quall- 
fications. 
Address Mr. Lzon 81mon, 33, Leinster Square, W. 


WANTED, SITUATION in LIBRARY, BOOK- 
ene LER'S. or, et tantos by LADY (22). Six years’ 
£60, Lysias Road, Walham,8.W. a Sere 


OUNG FRENCHMAN, 27 years of age, Pro- 
testant, BR. és &.. B. ds L.. Licencié en Droit, desires post as 
TUTOR in an ENGLISH paMiy. —Address M. pr Jensry, Pasteur, 
Bourdeaux, Diéme, France P 


RINTERS—AUTHORS.—Experienced READER 
ially in News Work) seeks EMPLOY as SUB-EDITOR, or 


























Gers HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER on PHYSICS. 
Duties to commence on OCTOBER 1. 

Particulars ss to tenure of app , &c., may be 
Obtained from the Dean. 

Applications, stating see. t Vyoy and qualifications, with copies of 
“Testimonials, sho 4 be sent to the Treasurer, Guy’s Hospita |, 8.E., 
-on or before J ULY 8. 











PUPLEY JOINT P.-T. CENTRE for GIRLS 





LADY PRINCIPAL REQUIRED for above CENTRE, to be opened 
at the TECHNICAL SCHOOL, pened EARLY cer canine NEXT. 
Candidates must be f 





eK of 
Column B. Sslary 175!. Canvassing will = ioe rther parti- 
on obtain 


- froma and 
YNNE. 





cu'ars sent on we grengS —Forms of Applicat: 
returned, not later than JUNE 19, to, 
Education Offices, Dadiey, Wore. 


whole or partial work Reading. Disengeged. Authors’ MS. pre 

and revised for the Press. Printers and d Publishers provided. Transia- 
tions obtained from French and German. Terms moderate.— Write, in 
first instance, Resrpes, 52, West Square, 8t. George’s Road 
Southwark, 8 E. ’ 


YRAINING for PRIVATE SECRETARIAL 
seigeey he Gel tonn todd ie Ll ee oe ee 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
_— 


MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS 
OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 


From the Principal Collections of Note. 


NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY 
MODERN ARTISTS. 








The AUIOTYPE COMPANY'S Processes of 
Permanent Photographic Reproduction are exten- 
sively employed by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 
the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, 
Engravings, Art Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 





Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book 
Illustrations of the very highest quality. Speci- 
mens and Estimates submitted. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 


YYPE-WRITING.—MSS., SCIENTIFIC, and of 
all Descriptions, COPIED. Bpecial attention to work requiring 
care. ‘xe = or Type-writing) Usual Terms.— 
B. . Farran, Donington House, 30, Norfolk Street, 

Strand, Lond iw 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 

ESSAYS TYPE-W RITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. References to well-known Writers.—M. 8rvaarr, Thiri- 
bank, Roxborough Road, Harrow. 


YYPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Circulars, &c., duplicated. Usual terms. References. 
Retablished twelve years — Sixes & Sixes, 299, Hammersmith Road, W. 
(Private Adcress: 13, Wolve:ton Gardens, Hammersmith.) 


YYPE-WRITER. — PLAYS and MSS. of every 

> ake ee Carbon and other Duplicate or Manifold he ie — 

Mis sn, 64, Maitland Park Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 
Botablished I66t. 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, ENVE. 
LOPES, CIRCU LARS, and all kinds, TYPED at home (Rem- 
imgton), 9d. per 1,000. Good paper. Orders promptly executed.—M. L., 
7, Vernon Road, Clapham. 


PE-WRITING » undertaken by highly educated 
M 


Cambridge Higher Local ; 




















odern 
Senenepe). search, Tae sion slation. — Taz Cannaives 
Tree-Wairixo Aczncr, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY. —Established 1879, 
The interests of Authors ca) 
MBS Placed with Publishers. en and Te Test 








Publishing arranged. 
moniais on application to Mr A.M , 4, Pa 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
« Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations fer 
Probate or Purchase, — ions, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on applicati 

Mitchell — rf and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, B.0. 














Catalogues, 


ATALOGUE No. 43.—Etchings by Whistler 

J and Samuel beeper pn gn after Turner—Turner's Liber 

Studiorum—Drawings of the ly English School— scarce illustrated 

Heoks—Works by Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—W». Warp, 2, Church 
Terrace, Kichmond, Surrey. 


H. PEACH, 37, Belvoir Street, Leicester, 

e iseues CATALOGUES "ot MSS. and OLD BOOKS tf 
Book Collectors Las ll eat Illuminated, Historical, Classical 
MSS.—Collections of Autographs—Books on Art—Early and Mocern 
—Broadsides— —Bibliography—Emb'ems, ac. 


MISCELLAN BOUS BOOKS.—8&end for 
post free) of good SECOND-HAND WORKS, 
fcothor bindings, full and balf bound, at prices a@ixed. Wo Waar 
Sox, Book binders, 29-90, Bagle Street, Red Lion Street, Holborn, W.C. 














TRE | INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 
140, containing a C= Article, entitied «The RECENT 
DEVELOPMENT of ART K8,’ by Dr. G. C. WILLIAMSON 
Editor ef the New Edition of Hryan’s of Painters and 
RGATE, 


vers,” pM on pie 7 Ss No 
Book Importers, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W 





GG LAISHER'S REMAINDER BOOK 
CATALOGUE. 
JUNE SUPPLEMENT NOW READY, 
Comprising all most Recent Purchases in 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCK. 
Books in NEW condition, at REDUCED Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 265, High Holborn, London. 


LEIGHTON’S 


LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of EARLY 
PRINTED and other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, 








Books. 
WEDNESDAY, June 21, at half-past 12 o'clock, 
ME. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, wc. 
an important LIBRARY of WORKS on NATURAL HI3TORY’ 
ae gage Meyer's Coloured Illustrations of British Birds and their 
's.—Yarrell’s History of British Birds, with Manuscript 
Additions—Lord Lilford’s Birds of the British Islands, 7 vols. —British 
Museum a of Birds, 26 vols.—The Ibis, a Complete Set— 
eciety, 58 vols.—Dresser's Birds of 
Eurcpe, 9 al hy A 8 Genera of Birds, 3 vols.—Smith’s Illustrations. 
of the Zoology of South Africa, 5 vols.—a ar of Notes and Queries, &c_ 


Ca on Li 











Photogrophic Apparatus, Scientific Instruments, &c. 
FRIDAY, June 23, at half-past 12 o'clock, 
R ww: Cc. STEVENS will OFFER, at his 


38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, w, c., 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS, LENSES, by Best Makers— Microscopes 
and Slices—Astronomical and Field Telescopes - fine Binocular Glasses 
—superior Househo'd Furniture — Tools, Lathe, &c.—and a large 
quantity of valuable Miscellaneous Property. 


On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 





Part VILI. SI—T, with 144 I) ustrations, price 2s JUST ene. 
Parts I.—VII. containing A—SH, with 1050 Il) i in Fa il 
price ce 173. the 7 Parts. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 
oO 0 + L A T & Ss. 


Medieval and Modern Styles Designed and Engraved. 
Write for ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET free. 
THOMAS MORING, Engraver, Stationer, Printer, &c., 

257, High Holborn, W.C. 


NCIENT and MODERN COINS. —Ccllectors 

and Antiquarians are invited wo smey y to SPINK & SON, Limited, 

for Specimen Copy (gratis) -- ir NUMISMATIC SineULaAn The 

finest Greek, = and lish Coina on View and for Sale at 

Moderate Prices. —Spink & fn Limited, Experts, Valuers. and Cata- 

loguers, 16, 17, ary: , Piccadilly, London, W. Established upwards of 
a Century. 


ORTRAIT of GEORGE MEREDITH, after the 
celebrated Painting by G. F. WATTS, R.A., Engraved by W. 
BiSCOMBB GARDNER. Limited to 600 Artist’s Proofs at One Guinea 
each. Size, 12in. by 8jin.—Address W. Biscomaz Garpwzn, Hoathly, 
Hiad Head, Surrey. 


a+ 




















Sales by Auction. 


Rare and Valuch'e Beoks, including a Selection from an 
Old Country Library. 


M5888. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
on WEDNESDAY. June 21, and Two Followirg Days, at lo "clock, rare 
and valuable BOOKS, including an interestirg Copy lea Anne Killigrew’ ‘8 
Poems, 1686, with the rare Portrait — White's Se borne, First Edition— 
a fine Copy of the Original Ecition of Ackermann’s Microcosm, 3 vols.. 
and Cambridge University, 2 vols., and other Boots with Coloured 
Plates—valuabie Sporting Books in sumptuous bindings—Farly Works 
relating to America—Heaton's Furniture and Decoration in England, 
2 vols —Planché's Cyclopwdia cf Costume. 2 vols.—Austin Dobson's 
Hogarth, Editicn de Luxe, 2 vols., and other beautiful Modern Fine- 
Art and Illustrated Books—handsome Library Editions of Ffcott, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Whyte - Melville, lady Jackson, Carisie. and 
others, many in fine calf or morocco bindings—Brinkley’s History of 
Japan. 12 yols.—Yu'e'’s Cathay, 2 vols., Hakluyt Society, and other 
valuab'e Standard Books—First Editions and Presentation Copies oi 
Modern Authors, inc'uding Rossetti’s Hand and Sou'.and Browning's 
Gold Hair, the Privately Printed Issnes,and a Copy of Keats’s Poems, 
with Marginal Notes by D. G. Rossetti. Also an extensive oe 
of Books on Mathematics, Chemistry, Astron my, and Physics, 
including a Copy of the Kditio Princeps of Gilbert on the Magnet, 
1600, and a Selection of Books in Ea:ly English Literature from an 
Old Country Library, co = ge! such Rare Volumes as Perkinson’s 
Paradisi in Sole, 1*56, and Theatre of Piants, 4 Stafford’s Sige 

Hibernia, 1633, &c, with several Coll 
Eighteenth eum Tracts and Pamphlets, the whede ' in the origi inal 


calf bindin 
To be viewed ani Catalcgues had. 








Valuable Law Books, including the Library of the late Sir 
JOHN BUDD PHEAK ( formerly Chief Justice of Ceylon), 
remcvid from Marpool Hull, Exmouth, by Order of the 


Erecutors. 
MESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115. Chancery Lane, W.C 
at the end of JUNE, valuab’e LAW BOOKS, including the ane 
LIBRARY and other Properties. comprising Complete Set of the 
Law Reports from the Commencemert to 1905-another Series to 
1883—Works in Legal History—‘Text Hooks, &c. 


Catalogues are preparir g. 





ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. beg to ANNOUNCE 
that they will hold several SALFS of RARE and VALUABLE 
ROOKS during the NEXT FEW WEEKS, prior to the Close of their 
Serso0n abcut the middle of Jaly. They would therefore respec*fully 
advise those having Libraries or Collections of Books to dispose of, to 
communicate as to the Sale of the same with as little _— as possible, 
in order to ensure the Property being offered this 





Valuable Bocks, including a Library remcved from Shropshire. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, WC., 

en ‘TUESDAY, June 27, ard Followirg Day. at 10 minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, valuable HOOKS, including Specimens of the 
Aldine and other Farly Preeses—Eikon Rasilike, 1648—RBindings wi h 
Arms of former po age Phillips, The Perfect Path to Paradise. 1590— 
Manuscripts on Vellum. with Miniatures—Chardin’s Trave!s, 2 vo's., 

eld red morocco — Klomefield’s Norfolk—Drycen’s Hind and the 
Panther. 1687— Farly Tracts and Pamphlets — Franco Venetian Cos- 
tumes—Fureral of James Stuart, the Old Pretender, 1766—Works ef 
James I, 1616—Koydell’s Shakespeare, 9 vols . morocco gilt—Poydell’s 
Shakespeare Gallery. 2 vols.—Pamerton’s Etching and Etchers, inlaid 
to folio size, in7 vols, extra-illnstrated with numerous p'a‘es—Lear’s 
Parrots, Coloured Plates—Standerd Editions of Works on Riography, 
Travel, Theology, Science, &c.— First Editions of Medern Poets and 
Novelists, Ex-Libris, &c. 





Curiosities. 
R. J. C. STEVENS’ NEXT SALE of CURIOS 
will take place cn TUESDAY, June 20, ard will include a great 
variety of AKMS end WEAPONS from varieus pwite—a portion of 
King John's Fancal and Hore taken from his bedy when fcund in 
Worcester aw Relic in the shape of a Stuffed 
Pigeon — China — Bronzes — Pierures—and the ueual Miscellaneous 
Assortment. 

Cn Mend day prior’ 10 to 5 and mornirg of fale. Catalegues on 
applic! to Mr. J. C. tanvins, 38, Kirg Street, Covert Garden, 

ates, vc. 











Curiosities, 

R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at bis Rooms, 

odes King Street, Covent Garden, London, Ww. ¢., on TU ESDAY. 

June 27, PORCELAIN, CLOISONNE WARE, ‘and BRONZES fron} 

JAPAN—Curiosities and Weapons frcm Africa, India, and other parts 
—Engravings, Paintings, &c. 

On view day prior 10 to 5 and morning of Sale. 


Catalo 
application. _— 





Pilates from the Liber Studiorum, the Property of a Lady. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


ee by a at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
eae Strand, W.C, on MO. AY, June 19, at 1 o'clock preci ely, 
ATES from the LIBER STUDIORUM and oon  SRSRAVINGS, 

7 and after J. M. W. Turner, the Propeity of a LAD 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





The THIRD ‘ae of the valuable Library of JOSEPH 
NIGHI, Esq., F.S.A., §c. 


ESSRS. omens. WILKINSON & HODGE 
il SELL by AUCTION. at their House. No. 138, Welling‘on 
Street Sones. W C.,on MONDAY. June 19, and Five Following Days, 
at 1 o'c'ock precisely, the THIRD PORTION of ry valuable and 
interesting LIBRARY of JOSEPH KNIGHT, Esq.. F.s. &c. (Editor 
of ‘Notes and Queries”), consisting chiefly of Works “by the best- 
keown Ergiish and Frereh Writers on Poetry, Literature, and the 
Drama of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, Eighteenth, nnd Nineteenth 
Ce: turies, including Ancient and Rare Editions of the ‘“ Conteurs’’ of 
the Period-a large number of Drematic Pieces, Kiographies, Anec- 
dotes. &c., of the English Stage in the Eighteenth Century—Keprints 
and Private limited Issues of very Rare Works—Series of Scarce 
Fditions of Bacon, Boccaccio. Cervantes, Chaucer, Corneille, Dorat, 
Dryden, D'Urfey, Froissart, La Fontaine, Longus, Margucrite de 
Valois, Marat, Milton, Moli¢re, Montaigne, Wm. Morr s, Duchess of 
Newcastle, Rabelais, Rétif de Jas Bretonne, Ronsard, D. G. Rossetti, 
Rouseeau, Scarron, thakespeare, Sheridan, Spenser, Suckling, 
Symonds, Tabourat, Uzanne, Voltaire, Wither— Works on Ribliography 
—a Series of Eljzevir Editions—Theatrical Costumes — Out-of-Print 
Periodicals—a large number of Plays by varicus Writers—Publications 
of the Kelmscott and other Presses, &c 


Mzy be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





A Collection of Engravings of the English Schcols, including 
The Cries of Londonand The Liber Studiorum, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington Street, 
Strand. W.C . on FRIDAY, June 23, at 1 o'clock preeisely.a COLLECTION 
of ENGRAVINGS ‘in the Le grr compe. g Stipple Engravings of 
the English School, by F - Bartolozzi . Cipriani, A. Kauffman, 
W. Hamilton, W yla nd, P. W. Tomkins, and others, including a 
complete Set of The ‘Cries of London, after F. Wheat ley—a Collection 
of the Works of Richard Cosway. including lg a! from the Series of 
Full-Length Portraits of Ladies by J. 8. Agar, J. Conde, A. Cardon, 
A. Freschi, and others—a set of J. M. W. Sears Liber Studio-um, 
and Engravings after J. B. Greuze. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalozves may be had. 





Engravings and Drawings, 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will BELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellingtcn 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 26, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
ENGRAVINGS and’ DRAWING4, comprising a nearly complete 
Collecticn of Tickets, Cards, Kook-marks, &c., by Bartolozzi, for the 
most part Engraver’s Proofs—Early Impressions of Liber Studiorun: 
Prints, an unu-ually fine Set of Proofs before all letters of the Rivers 
of England and River Scerery—Portiaits after Sir I. Lawrence, by 
F. C. Lewis, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





A Collection of Engravings and Drawings, formed for 
Illustrating Pennant's History of London, 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL Id pe! at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Sticet, Strand, SDA Jane 27, ‘and Following l'ay, 
at 1 o'clock = Bn a : COL LECTION of ENGRAVINGS and DKA W- 
INGS of VIKWS, PORTRAITS, &c.. formed curing the eaily part of 
the nineteenth century by a GEN TLEMAN resident in the South of 
England for i!lustratirg Pennant’s History of London, and including 
miny Engravings of considerable rarity, Mezzotints, and other 
Portraits—an extensive Series of Water-Colour Diawings by G. Shep 
herd, specially executed by him curing the years 1809-1814 for the 
purpose of this Collection— Drawings of Portraits by G. P: Hardirg &¢ 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Coins and Medals, including the Collection cf GEORGE 
HODGES, Esq., and the Collection of Tckens of WILLIAM 
NORUAN, ksq. 

N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL Lad meagencttest at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W C.. UESDAY, June 27, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, Sons aa MEDALS, . oe the Collectien of 
Geek, Koman, and English Coins, &c., a and Old Paper 
Money, the Property of GEORGE HoDCES. Exq, of La‘ urnhanr 
House, Thornbury, Gloucestershire; also a Collection of TRADES 
MEN’S COPPEK TOKENS of the Nineteenth Century, inc'uting the 
rare Hirminghsm Sixpence, the Dougiss Copper Shilling, the Jersey 
Halfpenny, and many l’atterns and Proofs, the Pro pr grey of WILLIAM 
NORMAN, Esq., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, Member of the British Numis- 
matic Society, &e. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be bad. 
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Valuable Books and Manuscripts. 
ESSRE. | SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


ELL by AUCT! TON? at their ae No. Ba Welll: 


ington 
Srrest, hey ble on THURSDAY, Ju 29. and Two Following 


Jars, x, 7 o'cloe recisely, BOUKS and ‘MANUSCRIPTS, including 
: Aaluable Col on of Alpine Books, the Property’ of C. E. 
MATHEWS. Esq. (sometime President of — Alpine Club, who is 


giving up ooseane. a The Alpine Journal. 22 vols.—Ball's 

Peake, Passes, and Glaciers, 3 hg —Moore’s Alps in 1864—The Scottish 
Mol untaineering Journal, 7 v: . and other eens on Mountaineering. 
The CHOICE LIBKARY = NEVILLE CkO8s, Esq , including a 
remarkably fine Collection of the Wr.tings of Charles Dickens and 
Books relating to him. First Editions, chiefly in morocco, by Kiviere 
—the Works of Charles saree 52 vols , First Editions, in morecco, by 


Riviere—Capt. Marryat’s Novels, 82 82 vols , First Editions, gs! extra, by 
Riviere. A PORTION = 4 Litrany of the late H. HORNEY, 
Eeq , and the late R. HORNABY, Esq. (of } RY “Wavertree. 


Liverpool), containing Curtis's British Entomology, 8 vols.—The Ibis, 
1830-1591 —Lilford’s Kritish Birds, 7 vols, First ition — Fowler's 
Coleoptera, 5 vols. uld's Humming Birds, Th vols. —Audubon’s Birds 
of America, 7 yols ,and other Wor 's Works, 
Second Folio. Other Properties, poate htm yn Mierocoem 
of London, 3 volse.—Smith's Mezzotinto Portraits, 4 vols, with Plates 
—Works by and Relating to Shat espeare—Byron’s Poems on Various 
Occasions, First Edition, uncut - Eliz:bethan Literature—Cicero’s Cato 
Major, Franklin, 1744. and other FPcarce Americana — Autograph 
Letters—Iiluminated Horm —Scott's Waveriev, First Edition, 3 vols. 
uncut—Shelley’s Queen Mab, First Edition, with Manuscri it Notes— 
First Editions of the Writings of John Milton, Kooks of Prints, &e.— 
Original Drawings by W. M. Thackeray, for ‘The Book of Snobs,’ a 
Sketch-Kook of his, and an Autograph Manuscript Compendium of 
German History, written in 1831. 


May be viewed two days prior. 





Catalogues may be had. 





The valuable Library of an English Gentleman, recently 
deceased, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
ftreet, Strand, W.C., on WRDNES!AY. July 5. at 1 o'clock preci I; 
the valuable LIBRARY of an ENGLISH GEN' *LEMAN, recently 
deceased, removed from France, comprising French Illustrated Kooks, 
principa'ly of the Eighteenth Century—Old English Plays—Smith’s 
Catolegue Raisonné. 9 vols.—The Writings of Mo'iére. La Fostaine. 
and other French Classical ae ee ee Genealogy and 
Heraldry — Armorial Bookbindings, incluiing Examples from the 
Libraries of the Comtesse de Verrue, L. H. de Bourbon Cond¢, Madame 
de Pompadour, Duc de Choiseul, Comtesse d’Artoie, Duc ce Grammont, 
and other well-known Collectors—8 cimens of Binding by Tetit, 
Masson-Debonnelle, Cuzin, Marius ichel, Chambolle-Duru, Hardy 
Mennil, &e.— Works on Art, Pottery, and Porcelain—Topogr aphy, com- 
prising lrand’s Newcastle upon-Tyne—Surtees'’s Durham — Whitaker's 
Kichmondshire—Nicholson and Rurns’s Westmoreiand and Cumber- 
fand ; the Property of a CLERGYMAN, containing Montesquieu, Le 
Temple de Gnide, 1793, Large Paper. Poot Plates - Berquin, Idylles 
and Romances, e Paper—The Pilates to Banier’s Ovid—Les Emaux 
de Petitot, 2 vols, &c —and a Copy of the excessively rare Play The 
‘True Chronicle History of King Leir and his Three Daughters, 1605, 
being the precursor of Shakespeare's famous Tragedy. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





A Further —— x4 the choice Library of EDWARD J. 
ANLEY, Esq., M.P. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will RELL hy AUCTION, at their House, No. 18. Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, July 6, and Following Day. 
atlo'clock precisely, a FURTHER PORTION of the choice LIBRARY 
pi EDWARD J. STANLEY, Esq... .P., containing Biblical and 
turgical Literature —French Illustrate 1’ Rooks of the Eighteenth 
Goatees ae Cabinets Choiseul et Basan, Proof4—Rilling’s Baronial 
Antiquities—Musce de Peinture, 28 vols.—Muscée Francais, Proofs 
vefore Letters—Portraits, and other — of Prints—Serial Publica- 
tons—Dugdale’s Monasticon, Lar, wes per—Spanish and Italian Litera- 
ture—Publications of the Perc Philobibion. and other Societies— 
Shaw's Mre:ses and Tepeaaalan: Large Paper — Alken’s National 
ports - French Armorial Kindings, inc!uding hooks with the Arms of 
the Comte de Maurepas, the Comtesse de Verrue, ame de Pompa- 
dour, the Duchesse d’ Aiguillon, Count Hoym, Due de Fronsac, Long- 
pierre, Marie Antoinette, and other Koyal Arme, &c.—Fine Specimens 
ef French and English Bi le: of Nicolas Eve, 
Pasdeloup. Derome, Hardy. Trautz- Rauzonnet, Francis ledford, 
mith, Lewis, Riviere, &c.—Classical Literature — Books of Reference— 
Voysges—Heraldry—Genealogy—History, &c. All in fine condition. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

ge | give Notice that they will hold the Following 

SALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, — Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o’clock precisely : 


On MONDAY, June 19, WATER - COLOUR 
DRAWINGS of the late C. H. T. HAWKINS, Eeq., and PICTURRS 
and DRAWINGS from the COLLECTION of the late THOMAS 
STATIER, Esq. 

On TUESDAY, June 20, the COLLECTION of 
PORCELAIN formed by the late THOMAS STATTER, Esq. 


On WEDNESDAY, June 21, fine ENGRAVINGS 
ef the EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL 

On WEDNESDAY, Jane 21, OBJECTS of ART 
from numerous Sources, and COINS of the late WILLIAM N. 
FURNIVAL, Esq. 

On THURSDAY, June 22, OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER PLATE. 

On FRIDAY, June 23, PORCELAIN of the Rev. 
EDMUND LORD, Deceased. and PORCELAIN, OBJECTS of ART, 
and DECORATIVE FURNITURE 

On SATURDAY, Jane 24, MONDAY, June 26, 


and TUESDAY, June 27, the COLLECTION of PICTURES and 
DRAWINGS of the late CHARLES J. GALLOWAY, Esq. 





iPSWICH.—E&ighty Works in Water-Colour and Oil by F. G 
Cotman, K&.1., including three large Canvases, severa 
exhibited at the Royal Academy and Instit 

G ARROD, TURNER & SON will SELL the 

above by AUCTION at the SALOON, 5. TAVERN STREET, 

IPSWICH, on FRIDAY, June 23, 1905, at 3 o'clock, r.m. 

Catalogues of the Avcrionrens, Ipswich. 





Rit®ttra ti RAILLE 
(6 dots in an 8-dot cell). 245 signs. 8 with One Dot; 28 with 
Two Dots; 56 with Three Dots ; 70 with Four Dote; 56 with Five Dots; 
28 with Six Dots. With a Code of 246 Words. Fewest Dots are given 
to the commonest signs. 1s. post free. 
Published by B. Diver, 24, Sidney Street, Cambridge. 


‘{ARLY MURAL PAINTING; Architecture at 
the Royal Academy (I1I.); The Decay and Prerervation of 
Stone; Monument to the late Marchioness of Lothian, Blickling ; 
University Colleze Hospital Medical School; Houses at Chislehurst 
and Cambridge ; Casket presented to H.M. the King of Spain ; a bronze 
and Marble Fountain ; Typical Structures in Concrete- Steel (Student's 
Column), &e.—See the RUILDEX of June 17 (4d. by post, 44d.). 
Through any Newsagent or direct from tke Publisher of the Builder, 
Catherine Street, London, W.C. 














A LIST OF 
MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
STANDARD WORKS. 


——@— 


STUDIES in COLONIAL NATION- 
ALISM. By RICHARD JEBB. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The EAST AFRICA PROTEC- 


TORATE. By Sir CHARLES ELIOT, K.C.M.G, late 
H.M. Commissioner for the Protectorate. With Tlus- 
trations and Maps. Demy 8vo, lis. net. 


TURKEY in EUROPE. By “Odysseus ” 
(Sir CHARLES ELIOT, K.O.M.G.). Demy 8vo, 16s. 


IMPERIUM et LIBERTAS: a History 
of the Growth of the Imperial Idea. By BERNARD 
HOLLAND. §8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


ECONOMIC METHOD and 
ECONOMIC FALLACIES. By W. W. CARLILH, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES in VIRGIL. Py T. R- 
GLOVER, Author of ‘ Life and Letters of ihe Fourth 
Century.’ Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The HOUSE of SELEUCUS. 
E. R. BEVAN, M.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. 


STYLE. By Walter Raleigh, Professor 


of English Literature in the University of Oxford. 
Fifth Impression. Crown 8vo, is. 


MILTON. By Walter Raleigh. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 6s. 


WORDSWORTH. By Walter Raleigh 


Crown 8&vo, 6s. 


OLD ENGLISH GLASSES. By A. 


HARTSHORNE, F.S.A. With Hundreds of Iilustra- 
tions. Super-royal 4to, 3/. 3s. net. 


ALESSANDRO SCARLATTI: His 
— and Works. By E. J. DENI. Royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


ASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERY. By 
H. H. TURNER, D.Sc. Savilian Professor of Astro- 
nomy in the University of Oxford. Demy 8vo, 
lds. 6d. net. 


An INTRODUCTION to the THEORY 
of OPTICS. By ARTHUR SCHUSTER, Pb.D. F.R.S., 
Profeseor of Physics, Manchester University. Demy 
8vo, lis. net. 


The BECQUEREL RAYS and the 
PROPERTIES of RADIUM. By the Hon. R. J. 
STRUTT. Demy 8vo, &s. 6d, net. 


The CHEMICAL SYNTHESIS of 
VITAL PRODUCTS and the INTKR-RELATIONS 
BETWREN ORGANIC COMPOUNDS. By Prof. 
R. MELDOLA, F.R.S. Vol. I. Super-royal 8vo, 
2ls. net. 


The BALANCING of ENGINES. By 
W. E. DALBY, M.A. B.Sc. M.Inst.C.E. M.I.M.E., Pro- 
fessor of Engineering, City and Guilds of London 
Central Technical College. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH ESTATE FORESTRY. By 
A. C. FORBES, Lecturer in Forestry, Armstrong 
College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The PRINCIPLES of LANDED 
ESTATE MANAGEMENT. By HENRY HERBERT 
SMITH, Agent to the Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


FOOD and the PRINCIPLES of 
DIETETICS. By ROBERT HUTCHISON, MD. 
Edin. F.R.C.P. Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo, lfs. net. 


The EVOLUTION THEORY. By 


AUGUST WEISMANN. Translated by Prof. J. 
ARTHUR THOMSON and MARGARET THOMSON. 
With numerous Illustrations and Coloured Plates. 
2 vols. royal 8vo, 32s. net. 


HABIT and INSTINCT. By C. Lloyd 
MORGAN, LL.D. F.R.S. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


The CHANCES of DEATH, and other 
Studies in Evolution. By KARL PEARSON, F.R.S. 
2 vols, demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


By 


Kindly write for latest Catalogues. 


London : 
EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 438, Maddox Street, W. 











FROM 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE'S 


LIST. 


CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
READY IN A FEW DAYS, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE CHILD AND RELIGION. 


Eleven Essays. 
The CHILD and HEREDITY. By Prof. HENRY 


JONKS, M A. L 
“rps un VIRONMENT. By 


The, CHILD’ s CAPACITY. for RELIGION. By 
ORGE T. LADD, D.D. LL.D., University of 


The. ‘Cir and SIN. By Rev. F. R. TENNANT, 
c. Hulsean Lecturer. 
The, “CHILD CONVERSION. By Rev. J. 
CYNDDYLAN JONES, 

The CHILD’S RELIGIOUS TRAINING in the 
CHURCH Gia ND. By Rev. Canon 
HENSLEY Huse M.A. 

The EDS RELIGIOUS TRAINING in the 


CHURCHES. By Kev. ROBERT F. 

HORTON, MA. D.D. 
The. BAPTISTS Pax Ms CHILDREN. By Rev. 
RELIGIOUS’ "TRAIN ING in the NEW 


HURCH. By Rev. J.J. THORNTON. 
RELIGIOUS TRAINING i MONG the JEWS. 
By Rev. Rabbi A. A. GRK 
The CHILD and me BIBLE. By Prof, JOSEPH 
AGAR BKET, 


NOW RKADY, cloth 3°. €d. 
THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CONCEP- 
TION OF CHRIST: 


Its Value and Significance in the History of Religion. 
By OTTO PFLEIDERER, D D., 

Professor of Practical Theology in the University of Berlin. 

‘It would be difficult to name any recent Hoglish work 
which could compare with this briliiant essay as a conc’s3 
but lucid presentation of the attitude of the more advanced 
school of German theologians to the Founder of the Chris- 
tian religion.”—Scotsman, 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 
VOL. II. COMPLETING THE WORK. 
ALMOST READY, lus. 6d. 


THE EXPANSION OF 
CHRISTIANITY IN THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. 


By ADOLF HARNACK, 

Professor of Church History in the University of Berlin, 
and Member of the Royal Prussian Academy. 
Translated and Edited by JAMES MOFFATT, B.D. D.D. 
(St. Andrews). 

‘““When people who are wearied of the disputes of 
theologians take up the volumes in which Prof. Harnack 
throws the light of history on religious questions, they are 
usually surprised at the facility with which he rouses their 
interest and arrests their atuention. He succeeds in putting 
life into the dry bones of dead controversies. The secret of 
his success is that he writes with impartiality and hope.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


JUST READY, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
SCHOOL TEACHING AND SCHOOL 
REFORM. 


A Course of Four Lectures on SCHOOL CURRICULA AND 
METHODS Delivered to Secondary Teachers and Teachers 
in Training at Birmingham, during February, 1905. 

By Sir OLIVER LODGE, 

Principal of the University of Birmingham. 

‘The work of a sensible iconoclast, who does not pull down 
for the sake of mere destruction, but is anxious to set up 
something more worthy in place of the medievalism he 
attacks.” —Outlook. 














JUST ISSUED, rosal 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net; 13s. post free. 


THE AMERICANS. 


By HUGO MUNSTERBERG,. 
Professor ot Psychology at Harvard University. 
Translated by EDWIN B. HOLT, Ph.D, 
Instructor at Harvard University. 

‘‘fhough Professor Miinsterberg by no means professes 
to offer an exbaustive survey, and regards his facts and 
figures as purely illustrative, his selection has been so com- 
prehensive that it may safely be asserted that an intelligent 
European is likely to ask a few questions to which an 
answer, supported by authoritative information, cannot be 
provided out of this volume.”—Manchester Guardian, 





SBCOND EDITION, JUST PUBLISHED. 
With Coloured Plates and 100 Figures in Text. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE PRACTICAL STUDY OF 
MALARIA AND OTHER 
BLOOD PARASITES. 


By J. W. W. STEPHENS, M. D.Cantab. D.P.H., and 
S. R. CHRISTOPHERS, M. B.Vict. I. Ma. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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740 eseemeniemiiiomiini 
MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NORWAY 
AND THE UNION WITH 
SWEDEN. 
By FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


BY PROF. BURY. 


THE LIFE OF ST. PATRICK, 
AND HIS PLACE IN HISTORY. 


By J. B. BURY, M.A. Hon.D.Litt. Hon.LL.D., Regius 
Professor of Modern History, Cambridge University. 8vo, 
123. net. ( Tuesday. 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series, 


EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


By A.C. BENSON. Crown 8vo, 2s, net. 


PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES. 


By DAVID G. RITCHIB, M.A. LL.D., sometime Professor 
of Logic and Metapbysics in the University of St. Andrews. 
Edited, with a Memoir, by Prof. ROBERT LATTA, M.A, 
D.Phil. 8vo, 10s. net. (Tuesday. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


By J.B. FIRTH. With Iliustrations by NELLY ERICH- 
SEN. Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


ITALIAN BACKGROUNDS. 


By EDITH WHARTON. Illustrated by B. C. PEIXOTTO. 
Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


BY THE LATE F. J. A. HORT. 
VILLAGE SERMONS. 


Second Series. By the late F. J. A. HORT, D.D. D.C.L. 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 




















NEW IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR: 


Ite Antecedents and its Incidents. By Col. Sir H. M. 
HOZIER, K.C.B. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
FOND ADVENTURES. 
Tales of the Youth of the World. 
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Memories of Life at Oxford and Elsewhere. 
By Rev. Frederick Meyrick, Rector of 
Blickling. (Murray.) 


‘:?Tis opportune,” says Sir Thomas Brown, 
“‘to look back upon old times: great ex- 
amples grow thin, and to be fetched from the 
passed world.” So thinks Mr. Meyrick, as he 
recalls the academic giants of his youth, 
and surveys the ¢fas pejor avis on which 
his waning years have fallen. When he 
gained a Trinity scholarship in 1843, 
Achilles, to be sure, was sulking in his 
Littlemore tent, but his myrmidons were 
still loyal to the cause from which he had 
begun to quail. Outside their ranks Clough 
was tutor at Oriel; Stanley was raising 
University out of the mire, and had just 
ublished his unsurpassable biography ; 
Ward's ‘Ideal’ was fresh from the press; 
William Palmer was coquetting with the 
Orthodox Church; “Tommy” Greswell, 
drawn out by a precocious young Mac- 
mullen, was spouting Greek and Latin 
inscriptions in Corpus common room; 
Manning was a Select Preacher; Guille- 
mard and Church were the non-placeting 
proctors of the year; Sewell was lecturing 
on Plato in Exeter College hall; Foulkes’s 
red head was to be seen daily in the Turl; 
while men foredoomed to future fame, Free- 
man, Thorold Rogers, Stubbs, Goldwin 
Smith, were in their larva stage as under- 
graduates. Crowned after a time with a 
First Class and a Fellowship of Trinity, 
young Meyrick gained personal acquaint- 
ance with many or all of these; had access 
also to a higher social set, being private 
tutor to Lord Lothian and his brother 
Schomberg Kerr, intimate through them 
with Lord Robert Cecil, looked up to as 
guide, philosopher, and friend by all the 
better specimens of /a jeunesse surdorée then 





resident. So, though the motive of his book 
and the bulk of its contents are contro- 
versial, he seasons it for us, like Horace’s 
blandi doctores, with crustula in the form of 
personal reminiscences. 

Personalia depend for acceptance on 
crisp epigrammatic handling, on the pro- 
minence of men and events described— 
above all, on dexterous marshalling. ‘ Let 
an old man,” Kinglake was wont to say, 
‘gather his recollections, and glance at 
them under the right angle, and his life is 
full of pantomime transformation scenes.”’ 
Not all of Mr. Meyrick’s retrospects are 
adequate: we would gladly hear more of 
his pupil Lothian, whose portrait looks 
sadly out from its Bodleian canvas to 
remind us of his extraordinary promise and 
untimely death; of Burgon, vicious and 
winning, intolerable and irresistible; of 
Patterson, musical and chatty, who followed 
afterwards in the Manning wake, and died 
only the other day as Bishop of Emmaus. 
The inception of 7ie Guardian newspaper— 
the ‘‘ Beadle’’ it was long profanely 
called—might have been more fully told. 
Its founders, besides Frederick Rogers and 
Thomas Haddan, were Church, James 
Mozley, and Bernard. The last was for 
many years its editor, writing always the 
opening page, unequalled at the time, it was 
said, in journalistic literary performance. 
Of Short, tutor in hig own college, and for 
half a century the most amusing man in 
Oxford, our remembrancer tells us only that 
he drank after dinner “his two glasses of 
port” and played whist for sixpenny points, 
a statement to which the writer of this notice, 
having, in the forties, watched his play and 
passed the bottle to him at dessert, ventures 
to demur. He ruled the College as vice- 
president well and firmly, lenient to venial 
trespasses, savagely severe on  black- 
guardism ; was a foe to ascetic practices, on 
which ‘‘I threw not only cold, but dirty 
water ” ; insisting on external devotion and 
decorum. ‘Men do not attend Holy Com- 
munion now as they did when I was Dean,” 
he late in life remarked; ‘‘to be sure,” he 
added thoughtfully, ‘‘ they would have been 
gated if they had stayed away.’’ On the 


other hand, we are grateful for Mr. 
Meyrick’s sketch of that strange, 
brilliant paradox William Palmer of 


Magdalen ; for James Riddell’s Greek 
jeux d’esprit; for the story of Mackonochie’s 
appointment to St. Alban’s, Holborn, through 
a mistake on the part of Hubbard ; for the 
proctorization of Jacobson the well- beloved ; 
for Pusey’s unspeakably delicious dispensa- 
tion to the insubordinate members of the 
Holy Trinity Brotherhood. 

All this, however, may be called merely 
‘‘ crustulan ” ; the main scope of the book is 
theological controversy. Not the Synod of 
Dort, nor the Marprelate shocks of strife, 
nor the Hoadly, Hampden, Gorham scandals 
spawned such a brood of tracts and essays 
as did the Newmania, in its storm and in its 
after-swell. Andto these Mr. Meyrick con- 
tributed at least his share: his bibliography 
reckons more than fifty pamphlets, articles, 
reviews ; twenty-five papers in religious 
journals, English and continental ; eighteen 
editings of seventeenth-century and other 
treatises. A wide traveller, accomplished 
linguist, and practised disputant, he wrote 
on the Church of Spain, on the morality of 





Liguori, on Italian clerical legends, on 
Vaticanism, on Irish Church missions. A 
staunch upholder of the English Church, as 
at once Catholic and Protestant, primitive 
and reformed, he set up an Anglo- 
Continental Society for the enlightenment 
of foreign Catholics, and co - operated 
vigorously with Dr. Déollin in his 
protests against Papal infallibility. He 
was a vehement opponent of Manning, 
on mora] even more than on eccle- 
siastical grounds, revolted by the things 
which the Cardinal’s biographer and 
friend revealed to all the world; but 
in attributing the Cardinal’s Socialism 
to selfish motives, he is unaware of the 
passionate anguish over human suffering, 
which was as acute in Manning as in 
Mazzini. 


“He never spoke of it [the proletarian 
wretchedness of London] without a sound in 
his voice and a light in his eyes which meant 
depth of restrained passion,” 


says one who knew his altruistic fervour, 
while combating his metaphysics and re- 
pudiating his priestly assumption. Mr. 
Meyrick is, we think, even more unjust to 
Newman. He interposed when a young 
man in the famous duel between Newman 
and Kingsley, criticizing with an ability 
which won Gladstone’s approval the adroit 
logic of the Cardinal and poor Kingsley’s 
impar congressio. Probably the antipathy 
then generated makes him less than judicial 
now in his narrative of Newman’s subse- 
quent attitude towards Manning. No doubt 
English Romanists would be glad if that 
quarrel could be forgotten—but for the 
sake of Manning’s memory, not of New- 
man’s. So, again, his ferocious attack on 
Mark Pattison seems to us alike unneces- 
sary and unfair: it recalls something of 
Burgon’s malevolence without his wit: the 
vilipending of a man dead and gone, unless 
sustained and softened by the saving grace 
of humour, leaves an unpleasant taste. 
The comment on Dr. Pusey’s ‘ Eirenicon’ 
will be new to most of us; we are toid that 
in those three now forgotten letters, which 
destroyed the universal popularity gained 
for Pusey by his paper at the Norwich 
Congress, the marked tenderness displayed 
towards Rome was due to his love for 
Newman. ‘Non tali auxilio!”’ 

We should like to know why the author 
of these matterful though not sparkling 
pages has remained a country parson. His 
youthful friend, afterwards Lord Salisbury, 
quarrelled with him when in 1865 he voted 
for Gladstone at Oxford, and the deep 
resentment shown in his letter written at 
the time was possibly permanent. But 
what was Gladstone about, in his numerous 
episcopal creations, to pass over & man 80 
active, learned, pious, so sober, and, above 
all, so safe? No one ever followed the 
workings of that strangely convoluted brain. 
Perhaps it was as well for Mr. Meyrick ; 
endowment with mitral trappings might not 
have compensated for deterioration of moral 
fibre; anyhow, he remains Vicar of Blickling 
to the end. The theological alarums and 
excursions of his middle age have long lost 
vitality ; but for him even in their ashes 
live their wonted fires, and he discourses on 
them to a shoulder-shrugging generation 
with unwearied fervour. His closing note 
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is sad; he is vexed by a twofold ravens & 
the intelligent few amongst the clergy he 
sees committed to what are conceived 
to be the spectral potentialities of the 
Higher Criticism, while the unthinking, 
unreasoning majority is absorbed by neo- 
ritualism, a Jannes and Jambres rabble 
labouring to imitate Rome as the magicians 
imitated Moses. These things, however, are 
the cakes and ale of a diocesan-collegiate 
breed ; in defiance of virtuous elders they 
will continue to be consumed. 

With sincere hope that the book may 
pass into a second edition, we venture 
to point out a few errata. The princely 
Primate of Ireland in the fifties was Lord 
John Beresford. Charles Wordsworth had 
resigned the Second Mastership of Win- 
chester some time before Gladstone, to the 
great loss of the Church and the community, 
persuaded him to relinquish for the Warden- 
ship of Glenalmond an offered Deanery of 
Rochester. The prosaic truth as to Sewell’s 
cremation of Froude’s book is given, from 
Froude’s lips, in Max Miiller’s ‘ Auld Lang 
Syne.’ Let Mr. Meyrick look out Marvell’s 
‘Horatian Ode,’ and rectify his misquota- 
tion of a noble line. The movement from 
within for university reform did not begin 
with Mr. Goldwin Smith’s rejection for a 
fellowship; it had gone on developing ever 
since Tait’s famous pamphlet in 1839. Short 
did not die in Trinity ; college rooms, he 
used to say, were very good to live in, but 
very bad to die in; and, as the end drew 
near, he had himself removed to a place 
near Birmingham. Lastly, we recom- 
mend a revision of the index : for several 
names and incidents demanding mention 
the reviewer has been compelled to hunt 
laboriously through the pages of the book. 








The Upton Letters. 
Elder & Co.) 


TuE anonymous writer of this book says 
in his preface that the letters were returned 
to him, shortly after the death of the friend 
to whom they were written, by his widow, 
and apologizes for the literary shortcomings 
with which hurried compositions abound. 
Although it is hardly our province to in- 
quire into the personality of the author, or 
the reality of his friend, it seems highly 
probable that the friend is a fiction, and 
that the letter form is merely a convenient 
device for giving expression to a number of 
short detached essays. The fiction, if it is 
such, is well sustained, although the reader’s 
interest is centred in the character of the 
writer. If we may hazard a conjec- 
ture, he is a retired schoolmaster, falling 
back on the resources of a well-kept diary. 
His attractive style, which is the chief 
charm of these pages, proves that 
for many years literature has been 
to him a vital and practical interest, 
and in this way he is a pattern to 
his class. For by such occupation the 
schoolmaster may keep the current of his 
mind—apt to stagnate in the long levels of 
boyish associations—flowing smoothly on, 
and bring into the class-room a wholesome 
breeze wafted from pleasant places. The 
good all-round man the public expects to 

d in a schoolmaster may, in his fourth or 
fifth decade, feel himself falling away from 
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his Periclean versatility; what more natural 
—if he can find the time, and this is the 
problem—than that he should devote himself 
to studies in which his early career, and even 
his daily tasks to some extent, give him 
some chance of excelling, and which bring 
him more closely into that contact with 
maturer minds which his daily work tends 
to deny him? It is possible that such 
interests will diminish his chances of or 
desire for scholastic preferment, but they 
will secure him some meed of happiness. 
It is of a man so disposed that T. B. 
presents either an autobiographic or imagi- 
native account in ‘The Upton Letters.’ 
Considering the education of schoolmasters, 
one may wonder that the list of school- 
master writers isso small. But T. B. natu- 
rally falls into this select company. 
We are greatly attracted by T. B.’s 
personality as revealed in these frank out- 
ourings of his innermost thoughts. If he 
as a gospel to preach, it is that of sim- 
plicity and reality, of sincerity and hatred 
of pose. He admires naturalness in living 
and the swift writing of a frank man. 
Hence we find him writing, ‘‘ Wordsworth 
is all pose and self-absorption, Scott all 
simplicity and disregard of fame,” and 
preferring Scott accordingly. In literature 
he insistently demands lucidity and purity : 
George Meredith is not a favourite of his. 
He confesses to an ‘‘insatiable appetite for 
trifles,’”’ is a lover of the ultimate fact, and 
recognizes that ‘‘ precision is the essence of 
diarising.” To be worth saying, a thing 
must be conceived in perfect sincerity; it 
need not be original or new, but must 
have the impress of one’s own inmost 
mind. T. B.’s pet aversion is conven- 
tionality — ‘‘ sheep - like grazing — forty 
feeding like one”; and he has little 
tolerance for the appetite for recogni- 
tion. Two prominent tenets of his 
philosophy are that we should aim more at 
simply living; and that only in indepen- 
dence, after the barest claims of conven- 
tionality have been satisfied, is happiness to 
be found. His cast of mind is deeply 
religious, but not dependent on doctrine 
and dogma. However, his extreme open- 
ness to delicate impressions makes him, to 
use his own words, ‘‘ absurdly sensitive, 
ill fitted to cope with unpopularity and dis- 
approval.” Varioussymptoms suggest that 
he is overworked; indeed, his own account 
of the manner in which he snatches time 
from the intervals of his school tasks shows 
why he is so sensitive and easily irritated. 
We detect in him at his worst moments an 
affectation of the superiority he so much 
deprecates. Thus, when arguing on the 
classical system of education as it exists, he 
says pettishly that his colleagues say all the 
stock things, and a few moments later we 
find him rebutting their arguments by com- 
placently urging points equally trite. T.B., 
in short, is a lonely man, and, in spite of his 
conviction that he is a better schoolmaster 
for being unmarried, we could heartily wish 
him the possession of a wife and children, 
a oe, and a more genial feeling towards 
olf. 
. In these pages he has a threefold theme— 
criticisms of public-school life, criticisms of 
current literature, and descriptions of cha- 
racter and scenery. He is equally happy 
in each department. He knows boy nature 
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thoroughly, and it is difficult to abstain 
from quoting some of the shrewdest of his 
sayings on this subject. Most of his attacks 
on the present public-school system are 
more remarkable for their evident sincerity 
than for their originality. Thus he hammers 
away at the indictment that the public schools 
tend to develope a type and to suppress 
originality and intellectual interests; he 
cannot forget ‘‘ the hideous insistence of the 
athletic craze”; his opinion is that ‘‘the 
majority of boys educated on classical lines 
are models of intellectual debility.” Still, 
he occasionally offers excellent suggestions, 
¢.g., on school chapels and school sermons, 
the exaggerated horror of priggishness, and 
the necessity of improving the moral code of 
big schools. On the side of literary criti- 
cism T. B. attracts rather by felicity of 
expression than by freshness of thought. 
The most interesting of his contributions 
in this way are some pages on modern 
novelists, the pattern school story, and an 
attack on Mr. Kipling for writing ‘ Stalky & 
Co.,’ and so giving schoolmasters ‘a push 
back into the ugly slough of usherdom.”’ 
In fiction he demands, above all, the ‘‘ quality 
of hard reality,” and accordingly we find 
him setting Mr. George Moore on a very 
high pinnacle. There is a suggestive 
letter in which Herbert Spencer and Farrar 
are contrasted as two types of egotism. 
T. E. Brown, as a poseur, he finds disap- 
pointing. One ‘landscape - letter ’’ shows 
descriptive power of a high order; our 
author does not ‘‘ disable the benefits of his 
country,’’ but is a convinced lover of the 
rich and comfortable peace of tranquil, 
healthy, prosperous England. 

So far as the public schools are con- 
cerned, he is silent on what, after all, is the 
greatest fallacy of the traditional system— 
the house- master who is chiefly remunerated 
by the privilege of catering. The comments 
on certain aspects of modern life are always 
very readable, sometimes valuable ; but the 
book is notable mainly for its poetical out- 
look and unfailing facility of expression. 

















The Masai, their Language and Folk - lore. 
By A. C. Hollis. With Introduction by 
Sir Charles Eliot. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. ) 


Tue Masai were, to all intents and pur- 
poses, firat made known to the reading 
public twenty years ago through the 
now classic work of Joseph Thomson, the 
first European to penetrate their territory. 
Krapf and Erhardt had long before heard 
of them, and come sufliciently in contact 
with individuals of the race to prepare 
vocabularies of what were then erroneously 
considered as two separate languages— 
Masai and “‘ Kwafi” (Kwavi). Very little 
was known about the language for many 
ears, beyond the fact that it was not 
antu. Mrs. Hinde’s ‘Grammar,’ pub- 
lished in 1901, advanced matters a step 
further; and considerable attention was 
devoted to the language and its affinities 
in Sir H. H. Fdasinde ‘The Uganda 
Protectorate.’ Mr. Hollis’s is the fullest 
study yet made, and comprises not only a 
very clear and excellent grammar, but also a 
number of texts, some of which are made 
doubly useful by an interlinear translation. 
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Masai was provisionally placed by F. 
Miiller in his ‘‘Nuba-Fulah Group”—really 
a receptacle for languages not otherwise 
classifiable. Prof. Meinhof is positive in 
regarding it as Hamitic, while Capt. Merker 
—whose full and careful monograph is 
worthy of serious attention, whatever may 
be thought of his theories—considers it 
Semitic. What appears to be certain 
is that its nearest relationships are with 
the Bari and Latuka tongues on the Upper 
Nile, and with the languages spoken by the 
as yet little-known Turkana and Nandi. 

Masai is distinguished at once from the 
Bantu languages by the possession of 
grammatical gender and the absence of 
inflexion by prefixes. There are masculine 
and feminine articles, which assume dif- 
ferent forms through the action of phonetic 
laws. Gender is indicated for the first and 
second persons, as well as the third. Asin 
Bantu, real adjectives are very scarce, but, 
by way of compensation, ‘‘ almost any part 
of the verb can [ by prefixing the relative | 
be turned into an attribute or relative sen- 
tence.”’ 

There are no fewer than six ways of 
forming the plural—not counting exceptions 
—which entail the division of nouns into 
as many classes. In one of these, com- 
prising 
‘the names of tribes, a few communities of 
pzople, most insects, some birds and small 
animals, and a number of words which were 
probably first known in their collective form,...... 
the singular appears to be formed from the 
plural by adding i or 17.” 


The ‘‘Lumbwa Masai” (Z/-Oikop, sing. 
Ol- Oikopani), together with the Dorobo and 
many others, were thus, as it were, only 
individualized by an afterthought. Other 
authorities, by the by, will have none of 
the assertion that ‘‘the Lumbwa,” or 
‘© German Masai,” ‘call themselves 
’1-Oikop,” maintaining that the latter is 
only a term of abuse in the mouths of those 
who dislike them, and means (Merker, ‘ Die 
Masai,’ p. 9) ‘ Totschliger, rohe, gewalt- 
same Menschen.” 

The traditions gathered by Mr. Hollis 
seem to assume that the ‘‘helot tribe” 
of the Dorobo (Wandorobbo) have been a 
different race from the beginning. More 
than one story sets forth how, wanting 
the sense to appreciate the gifts of a 
bountiful Providence, they were deprived of 
them by the more wideawake Masai, who, 
of course, are the ‘‘chosen people,” and 
attract property to themselves by virtue of 
their inherent superiority. Consequently, 
when cattle or other desirable possessions 
are found, at the present day, in the hands 
of the despised I!-Meek (El-még = heathens 
—the Bantu tribes), they are clearly in the 
wrong place, and the only course open is to 
rectify matters by ‘‘ the good old rule, the 
simple plan.’’ The original Dorobo, says 
Justin Ol-omeni—a Lumbwa and a convert 
of the O.M.S., from whom Mr. Hollis 
derived much interesting information 
behaved with the greatest baseness to his 
coevals, the serpent and the elephant. 
Notwithstanding this, he had another 
chance given him, which he threw away— 
apparently by want of promptitude, for 
the Masai was first on the spot, and got the 
cattle. Napisyeki, an elder of the Aiser 


clan, gave a slightly different version of this 
affair :-— 


‘*The Masai were formerly Dorobo, and had 
no cattle; it was the Dorobo who possessed 
the cattle. Naiteru-kop came one day and said 
to a Dorobo: ‘ Come early to-morrow morning, 
I have something to tell you.’ The Dorobo 
replied, ‘Very well,’ and went to sleep. A 
Masai named Le-eyo, having heard what had 
been said to the Dorobo, arose during the night, 
and waited near the spot where Naiteru-kop was. 
When it dawned, he went to Naiteru-kop, who 
said to him, ‘ Who are you?’ On Le-eyo telling 
him his name, Naiteru-kop asked where the 
Doroto was. Le-eyo replied that he did not 
know. Naiteru-kop then dropped one end of 
a piece of hide frdm the heavens, and let cattle 
down one by one until the Masai told him to 
stop. The Masai cattle wandered off, and as 
they went the cattle which belonged to the 
Dorobo mingled with them. The Dorobo were 
unable to recognize their beasts again, and they 
lost them. After this the Dorobo shot away 
the cord by which the cattle had descended, 
and God [eng-Ai] moved and went far off. 
When the Dorobo were left without their cattle, 
they had to shoot wild beasts for their food.” 


According to Justin Ol-omeni, it was 
eng-Ai who let the strip of hide down, 
and the Masai who cut off the supply 
of cattle by uttering ‘‘an exclamation of 
astonishment” after the kraal was filled. 
Had he not done so their arrival would 
have gone on indefinitely. Naiteru-kop 
(Neiterkob, Naiterogob) seems to be re- 
garded as a kind of Demiurgus, but in 
some accounts he is the first man, or even 
(as related to Capt. Merker) the first 
woman. This writer maintains that the 
Dorobo are really Masai who have lost 
their cattle and been forced to take to 
hunting, an occupation almost as greatly 
despised as agriculture and the smith’s 
craft. They belong to all three branches 
of the Masai nation (it appears that there 
were three waves of immigration: the Ard, 
the Kwavi, and the Masai proper), but 
some of them have an admixture of Tatoga 
and other blood. Their language is archaic 
Masai, adulterated with Tatoga and Bantu 
elements. 

With regard to the smiths, the informa- 
tion obtained by Mr. Hollis amounts to 
little more than the following :— 


** All Masai do not know how to make spears 
and swords; this is the work of the smiths. It 
is they who make the weapons, and the others 
purchase from them......Every clan has its 
smiths ; but there is one clan, the Kipuyoni, to 
which most men of thisclass belong. The other 
Masai do not marry the daughters of the smiths, 
for it is not considered correct. The smiths 
marry amongst themselves. If a Masai takes in 
his hand a spear or sword or other thing which 
a smith has held, he first of all oils his hand, 
for it is considered improper for him to take it 
in his bare hand. The smiths are not rich in 
cattle, like other Masai. They have no luck 
with cattle. If you find one possessing forty 
head, it is a very large number. The smiths 
have their own language, which, although a 
corruption of the Masai, is not understood by 
the ordinary Masai. Not all of them can speak 
this language ; it is only a certain number of 
them who know it.” 


This, so far as it goes, does not necessarily 
imply that the smiths are not merely eeparate 
(and perhaps dreaded as conversant with 
occult arts), but also despised and abhorred 
as unclean. Yet that such is the case is 
; emphatically asserted by Capt. Merker 








(pp. 110-11), who further adds, on the 
authority of the Masai themselves, that they 
are accursed because their trade — the 
making of weapons—is a direct contraven- 
tion of the Divine command against blood- 
shed, while their ill-luck with cattle is a 
constantly repeated manifestation of the 
Divine displeasure. Considering the light 
in which the warrior’s occupation is looked 
upon by the Masai at large, we cannot help 
thinking this somewhat far-fetched, and 
wishing that Capt. Merker had followed the 
same plan as Mr. Hollis, and quoted the 
exact words of his native informants with 
a literal translation. ie bELUD | 

It is impossible to do justice in the course 
of an ordinary notice to this exceedingly 
interesting book, which is, moreover, 
absolutely free from padding of the 
ordinary kind. The stories will at once 
attract every student of folk-lore. They 
nearly all contain elements frequently 
to be found in the tales of Bantu Africa, 
but usually in novel combinations or a 
fresh setting. Thus we have the hare out- 
witting the elephant, and getting the foolish 
hyena into trouble; the transformed crow 
who married a woman; and the “ deyil’’ 
who, his thumb and little finger being cut 
off, restored to life the people aud animals he 
had eaten. The enigmas and proverbs are 
also worth note, and the numerous photo- 
graphs will help to give definiteness to the 
reader’s notions of a curious and interesting 
people. 








Memoirs of a Royal Chaplain, 1729 1763: the 
Correspondence of Kdmund Pyle, D.D., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to George II, with 
Samuel Kerrich, D.D. Annotated and 
edited by Albert Hartshorne. (Lane.) 


We learn from Mr. Hartshorne’s preface 
that the family papers from which he has 
quarried the Chaplain’s memoirs form a 
collection of seven thousand letters, filling 
twenty-eight folio volumes. They came to 
him through his mother, who was a Kerrich 
and descendant of pluralist Pyle’s pluralist 
correspondent, the Vicar of Dersingham and 
Rector of Wolferton and West Newton, Nor- 
folk. Certainly they could not have fallen 
into better hands. The editing of them has 
evidently been a labour of love, and the 
only question which suggests itself is 
how soon we are to have more of the collec- 
tion printed. The present work is made up 
only of the Pyle papers, with occasional 
extracts from other letters to Dr. Samuel 
Kerrich, of whom as well as of his friend 
the chaplain the editor has drawn up a 
memoir. Kerrich’s son Thomas’s corre- 
spondence is, we are told, ‘‘replete with 
artistic and antiquarian information” (he 
left two volumes of letters from Francis 
Douce); and an earlier batch of letters 
includes many addressed to John Postle- 
thwayt, Chief Master (High Master?) of 
St. Paul’s School, who numbered among his 
friends John Evelyn, and among his pupils 
Addison’s intimate, John Wallis. Mean- 
while we must be grateful for what we have 
got. Pyle’s father was a friend of Bishop 
Hoadly, and he himself was proud {o call 
that able controversialist his patron. ‘‘My 
Lord of Winchester” took him to live with 
him in the capacity of ‘‘ Friend and Com- 
panion”’ in his house at Chelsea (then, as 
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the editor reminds us, separated from West- 
minster by fields), and obtained for him a 
royal chaplaincy and a prebendal stall in 
his own cathedral. This last piece of 
preferment did not come till late in life ; but 
with the chaplaincy were held livings in 
Norfolk and Lincolnshire, and some years 
later their holder became also Archdeacon of 
York. He judiciously declined the Master- 
ship of S:. Cross, which went to his 
“¢ Patron’s”’ son, and seems, on the whole, 
to have thought he had done well for him- 
self, though he still from time to time 
cherished hopes of further recompense for 
his ‘‘ eighteen years’ service at Court.” He 
gives Kerrich in 1756 his ‘‘scheme of 
abode, if I outlive my patron.” It runs :— 


‘* May, June, July, August, at York and my 
livings [4 fairly liberal allowance for the last in 
those day~]; thence to the end of January at 
Winton, the other 3 months in London.” 


Pyle’s life at Caelsea, as recounted to the 
Vicar of Dersingham three years earlier, 
does not appear to have been exacting :— 


**My life passes here in a most delightful 
manner both within doors and without; for 
riding in the King’s Road is exceedingly 
pleasant, and so is Hyde Park, on account of 
the company one sees, as well as the goodness 
of the country. I go little to London, though 
now the time of my waiting comes on I shall be 
there daily till the middle of May [it was then 
March 27th] I shali match you then for 
sauntering and not reading, which last—God 
forgive me !—I do very little of here, notwith- 
standing the temptation of a fine library. When 
Mrs. Hoadly has not ladies with her (which is 
very seldom) the Bishop makes me read to him 
in an evening Burnet’s History—or some such 
book ; his observations upon which are worth 
more than my piins. He is going to put forth 
a volume or two of Sermons, which will go 
through my hands, before and after they have 
been at the prees. I believe Mr. Knapton 
must pay well for the copy, for ’tis certain they 
will sell fast enough. And I believe also that 
the money will bo given in charity to some 
grandchildren of Bishop Burnet, who, by the 
death of the judge, their uncle, are left in dis- 
tress. But this is what I am not sure of—nor 
must be quoted for, if I was sure.” 


The last sentence is characteristic. Con- 
tact with courtiers had taught the clerical 
gossip caution, and he often repeats similar 
admouitions. By the by, Mr. Hartshorne 
in his annotations on this letter relating to 
the episcopal historian of his own time is 
for once at fault. Burnet may have been 
“the ablest prelate of his day,” but he was 
certainly not ‘‘ a consistent high churchman, 
both in politics and doctrine.” The other 
notes to the same letter are, however, models 
of what such things should be. 

Prebendary Pyle’s letters do not, as a 
rule, breathe a deeply religious spirit. The 
atmosphere was charged rather with restless 
calculations of the chances of promotion 
than with anything approaching the devo- 
tional. The Bangorian bishop’s pupil comes 
out in such things as his satisfaction at 
“‘ my Lord of London’s comparison of popish 
absolution to a dram,” with the addition 
that he had himself always considered it 
“as the very humpty dumpty of divinity.” 
His definition of an archdeacon as “a joint 
(almost the last) in the tail of the body 
ecclesiastico-political ” has humour, and is 
less open to objection on other grounds. 
The nearest approach to unction is his 





account of the ——— produced upoa 
his mind by the sight of the Hessian camp 
near Winchester :— 


“ The discipline as well as the structure of it 
is delightful. Of 8,000 men living surrounded 
by fields of corn, not a man has dared to step 
over a hedge or pluck an ear. Their evening’s 
devotion, which is by singing and prayer, in a 
vast circle (I should have said two circles, one 
of Lutherans, the other of Calvinists), is decent 
and edifying to the last degree. Woe to the 
man that is without a book or behaves remissly. 
The Psalm is reared by a sergeant of grenadiers, 
a stately fellow, with a vast pair of whiskers, 
and part is born [sic] in it, from the general to 
the lowest private man. Oae of the general 
officers (Fustemberg) who is a papist never 
fails to attend. It is not to be thought how far 
the minister's voice is heard in his praying, yet 
he does not strain.” 


The Prebendary goes on to say that the 
example had produced a ‘‘ very slovenly ” 
imitation in the Eaglish camp near Bland- 
ford, and adds: ‘‘ You can scarcely imagine 
how much the officers and poor soldiers of 
Hesse are cheated by the good subjects of 
Great Britain,” who had called them in to 
repel the threatened French invasion. 

The staple subject of the correspondence 
is, as we have said, the struggle for the 
loaves and fishes of the Establishment. 
Here is a typical specimen :— 

*““My Lord of London has left this dirty 
planet since you wrote...... who will succeed 
bishop Sherlock, of the two candidates, 
Rochester or Norwich, is a point I think not 
yet settled. The latter is beyond all doubt the 
fittest person for that see. But he has great 
opponents. Yet I hope he'll carry it. The 
Duke of Newcastle is against him tooth and 
nail. The Archbishop of Canterbury is against 
him certainly, tho’ not professedly—because a 
bishop of London is (as such) so often concerned 
with any Ministry and has so many opportuni- 
ties of ingratiating himself with those at the 
helm, that if he is a man of address and parts, 
and understands business, he ’ll quickly make a 
cypher of an Archbishop of Canterbury. This 
Gibson did by Wake, and he knew that Sher- 
lock would have done the same by him, and 
therefore ever (in Sir R. Walpole’s and 
Queen Caroline’s time) laboured against his 
promotion to the primacy. The same two 

ersons are strenuous to serve the bishop of 

ochester. Newcastle wants Rochester and 
the Deanery of Westminster for his favourite 
Young, bishop of Bristol. My lord of Canter- 
bury wants a quiet hum-drum man who cannot 
make himself a competitor with him for power 
and influence. And besides these Lord Bath 
(who, I’m sorry to say it, goes up the back- 
stairs at St. James’s when he pleases) will leave 
no stone unturned to serve his old friend 
Scarse. And onthe other side Hayter has a 
good assistant in that wicked fellow Lord Talbot, 
These are the hinges upon which the affsirs— 
the spiritual affairs—of this world turn. God 
be praised ! I have nothing to do with ’em.” 


It is satisfactory to know that the better 
man won (“‘ by Lord Talbot’s influence with 
Lord Bute and the P. Dowager’’), though 
Bishop Hayter did not live long to enjoy 
his succession to Hoadly’s old antagonist. 

Pyle gives Kerrich several anecdotes of 
the eccentric Bishop Mawson, some of them 
not over choice. e hear much, also, of 
his predecessor in the see of Ely, Sir Thomas 
Gooch, who was also Master of Oaius. He 
was a fair type of the eighteenth-century 
bishop, and took good care of his relations ; 
but he wore his own hair instead of a wig. 

Oa the whole, the Church dignitaries of 





the day do not gain by familiarity, and 
there can be little doubt that King 
George II. had some justification for telling 
Archbishop Potter that he was ‘‘a Man of 
a little dirty Heart.” 

We must find room for one more excerpt 
from the lively chaplain. He passes on to 
the Vicar of Dersingham a story told by a 
Winchester colleague of a 


‘little Bishop......reading a First Lesson in 
a hot summer afternoon about the gods of 
Hamath and of Arpad—the gods of Sephar- 
vaim, Hena and Ivah—as if it had been the 
very pith and marrow of all holy writ—and his 
father, old Lynch, a snoaring, to a degree that 
diverted the reader from the Lesson, to that 
object—with a ‘Good Lack! it is my cousin 
Lynch.’ ” 

Mr. Hartshorne, in commenting on this, 
aptly recalls how South, preaching before 
Charles II., had to call out to rouse the 
Earl of Lauderdale, who, he said, ‘‘ snored 
so loudly he would wake the king.’’ The 
editor’s notes are almost too abundant for 
enjoyment, but constitute a mine of informa- 
tion not infrequently brightened by dry 
humour. Thus, in expressing a preference 
for even the “ pole eighteenth-century 
apathy ” with regard to architectural matters 
rather than the ignorance of nineteenth- 
century “restorers,” he falls thus sharply 
upon the latter :— 


“ All know the sorry picture of the climax, 
with the gaping congregations glamoured by 
the shiny tiles, the pitch-pine seats, the gaudy 
organ, and the lawn sleeves, rejoicing, in their 
simplicity, that all things are become new !” 


Of the few slips we have noticed we need 
only mention that Compton, the suspended 
Bishop of London, was not one of the seven 
bishops, and that Wrington, Hannah More’s 
village, is not in the Vale of Cheddar. For 
the rest, Mr. Hartshorne does not seem alto- 
gether fair to the first Marquis Townshend 
(whose life, published a few years ago by a 
descendant, he does not appear to have 
seen); and his note on Francis and 
“‘ Junius ” will scarcely be found adequate 
by readers of Zhe Athenaum. But these 
slight blemishes detract little from the 
value of a book which is tastefully illus- 
trated and carefully edited. East Anglians, 
in particular, will find it a storehouse of 
interesting family history. 








Byways in the Classics, including ‘ Alia.” By 
Hugh E. P. Platt. (Oxford, Blackwell ; 
London, Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 


WE have here a collection of proverbs with 
parallels and various jottings on the classics, 
some of which, being mere notes on single 
passages or idioms, seem a little trivial for 
inclusion in a book. But Mr. Platt’s diva- 
gations are very pleasant to a scholar, or, 
indeed, to any one who cares for Latin. Of 
great interest are the thirty-six pages on 
‘Some Modern Applications of the Classics,’ 
in which he presents many English passages 
introducing classical quotations, a form of 
allusion which now possesses the charm of 
an old-worid art. Parliament offers, per- 
haps, the best-remembered applications of 
Virgil and Horace. Such are rare nowadays, 
and the last we remember (from Sir William 
Harcourt, was it not?) was printed the 
next day in so odd a form—it was ‘‘solvuntur 
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tabula rasa” in one great newspaper which 
has scholars on its staff—as to be hardly 
recognizable. Learned legislators may well 
shrink from the perils of a press which 
mangles their efforts or omits them. 
He speaks Latin, 
And that would daunt the devil, 

was all very well in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
day ; but now it only daunts reporters, and 
almost carries with it an implication of 
inefficiency, of tampering with useless 
studies not fondled by sociologists like Mr. 
Carnegie or Mr. H. G. Wells, or those 
self-appointed and popular quasi-experts on 
all questions, the novelists of the present 
day. In the fifties it was different. We take 
up at random a popular and sensational 
novel concerning the sad, wild hero of 
those days, and find in it Homer 
and Aschylus both quoted in the original, 
the former three times, not to speak of 
Horace and Virgil, and numerous allusions 
to classical mythology. Ouida, too, in 
earlier days, ventured into Latin. ‘Strath- 
more’ held a worldling whose motto was 
“not pro Deo, but pro ego,” and in ‘ Trico- 
trin’ was a gentleman who “interpolated 
with Aristotelian terseness”’ a sentence that 
has floored our powers of translation for ten 
years or so: “Qui respiciunt ad pauca di 
facili pronuntiant.”’ 

This terseness, at any rate, is a sound 
point in the classics, and an age which 
is in a hurry might reconsider the 
advantage of saying so much in so few 
words. Take ‘‘Neque semper arcum,” for 
instance. Who or what could convey all 
that these three words do to the initiated 
with such admirable brevity and point? It 
is to be feared that the favourite way of 
saying things neatly nowadays is minor 
verse, which calls forth a responsive chord 
in a very limited circle. 

Mr. Platt deals largely with Parliament 
in his ‘Modern Applications’ above men- 
tioned. He quotes Fox’s rule for such 
occasions: ‘‘ No Greek; as much Latin as 
you like; no French; no English poet who 
has not completed his century.” Greek is 
excluded as not easily apprehended. Some- 
thing like a debauch of Greek lament is 
quoted from the end of Beaconsfield’s ‘ Life 
of Lord George Bentinck,’ but a much more 
interesting passage is the following, which 
our note-book records as from a speech 
by that statesman at Glasgow University, 
November 19th, 1872 :— 


‘*A fine writer of antiquity, perhaps the 
finest, has recorded in a passage his belief in 
Divine providence, and in the necessity of 
universal toleration :— 

"Eyw pév ovv Kal tatra Kal ra rave’ det 
Dickow’ av dvOpdrows pyxavav Oeovts' 
"Or@ Se pi) 748” éoriv év yvopn pira, 
Keivés 7’ éxeiva orepyéro, Kayo trade, 





These lines were written more than two 
thousand years ago, by the most Attic of 
Athenian poets. In the perplexities of life I 
have sometimes found them a solace and a 
satisfaction ; and I now deliver them to you, to 
guide your consciences and to guard your lives.” 


The lines are, in fact, of special interest as 
showing the spirit of religious toleration 
which is sometimes wildly stated to be a 
Christian invention. Disraeli knew the 
dignity of Latin when he paraphrased out 
of Tacitus his ‘“‘ Imperium et Libertas,” but 





the frigid jest of Robert Lowe ‘ex luce 
lucellum”’ did not avail to bolster up bis tax 
on matches, or lucifers, as they were then 
styled. 

Mr. Platt hazards the opinion that 
quotations in the House of Commons will 
be confined in future to the Bible and 
Shakspeare. There is a third source of 
quotation which ought to be coupled with 
these—Dickens. As a matter of fact, he is 
more quoted by public speakers than either, 
possibly because he supplies humour ready 
made, or because he is much better known 
to the average Englishman than either the 
Bible or Shakspeare. Most men of letters 
love the Vulgate, which is, as a famous 
scholar said, not dog Latin, but lion Latin. 
Somebody might do for Horace and Virgil 
what Mr. R. E. Prothero has done for the 
Psalms, and make a book of the occasions 
on which they have supplied consolation or 
encouragement. Thus ‘‘ Fortuna leto sxeva 
negotio,’”’ &c., mentioned in a famous speech 
by Pitt (p. 64), was also a favourite sentiment 
with Thackeray, and dramatically repeated 
before Frederick the Great at Leipsic in 
1757, at a time when it was most suitable to 
his temper and fortunes. As to ‘‘ Nonumque 
prematur in annum,” it is noted that 
‘‘ Cowper......thinksone'year is enough.” We 
allow ourselves to recall a longer comment 
by Heine which is amusing. It is from his 
‘Ideen,’ chap. xiv. :— 


‘*When Horace gave the author his cele- 
brated rule to let his work lie in his desk nine 
years, he should at the same time have given 
him the recipe for getting through nine years 
without eating. When Horace evolved this 
tule, he was sitting, perhaps, at the table of 
Meecenas, and eating roast turkey with truffles, 
pheasant puddings with venison sauce, ribs of 
larks with braised turnips, peacocks’ tongues, 
Indian birds’-nests, and the Lord knows what 
else—all gratis. But we, the unlucky later 
generation, live in different times. Our 
Mecenases have altogether different principles ; 
they believe that authors and medlars do best 
when they have lain some time on straw.” 


We have mentioned first what is pro- 
bably the most popular application of the 
classics, if any can be so called, but the 
preceding classical proverbs with modern 
equivalents and variants in English and 
occasionally French in ‘ Alia’ are also very 
good reading. We may note that Tacitus 
can be widely paralleled in French, where 
his terse wit has found its happiest imitators. 
Many of Mr. Platt’s examples will be 
familiar to the lover of such things, but he 
has found much that is modern in a little- 
read author, Petronius, and floored some 
modern slang by the aid of Lucian, Plautus, 
and Terence. Pleasant are the occasional 
reminiscences of English scholars, such as 
Sir Robert Peel, who, being set on at 
‘‘Suave mari magno” “in Viva Voce for 
Greats, began in true parliamentary style, 
‘It is a source of melancholy satisfac- 
tion.’’”? Did not Cyril Jackson, another 
famous Oxford scholar, render Tpés fa, in 
Homer, *‘ The Trojans, God bless ’em!’’ ? 
To ‘‘Cherchez la femme” one might add 
Juvenal vi. 242. A nearer Latin equivalent 
to “shutting the stable-door, etc.,” is 
‘‘Maxima pars pecore amisso preesepia 
claudit,” in the ‘Zodiacus Vite’ of Man- 
zolli. Of course, such commonplaces appear 
in many languages. Against a remark by 





Mrs. Gamp we have written passages due to 
Simonides and Seneca of similar import. 

‘Some Mottoes,’ which follow, include 
pretty things, like 


Miscueruntque herbas et non innoxia verba 


for golf, communicated by Mr. A. D. 
Thorburn, and for spring cleaning, the 
excellent 


Et si nullus erit pulvis, tamen excute nullum, 


due to Mr. 8. P. Platt. Many similar 
specimens could be gathered from The 
Cambridge Review, which has allowed iteelf 
such learned levity for many years on the 
festival of St. Valentine; but wit of the sort, 
like some of Mr. Platt’s Oxford lore, is too 
local to appeal to a large audience. The jest, 
moreover, which rises to a special occasion, 
seldom keeps its aroma. We remember 
a friend saying when Madame Albani had 
been announced to appear at a concert and 
did not: ‘“*At tu dictis, Albane, maneres.” 
For an editor who “‘ restores”’ the text of a 
classic “‘Improbe facit qui in alieno libro 
ingeniosus est ’’ (Martial) is neatly quoted 
by Mr. Platt. Amazed at the confidence of 
such innovators, we have been impelled to 
quote the /ischylean maxim, 


. 4 4 % Led > 2a7 7 
TO yap torafew Tov cap eidevar diya, 


The adversaria on various passages which 
abound in the volume are all interesting, 
but we have not space to consider them in 
detail, though they lead up to many 
delightful, if secluded paths. Principles 
of rhythm in English and Latin prose, 
and euphony in English and Latin verse, 
are mentioned, and both subjects would 
repay investigation, for we know no tho- 
rough treatment of them. Tennyson, we 
may note, was proud of his successful 
endeavours to reduce the hissing s in his 
poems, or, as he said, “to cast out the 
geese,’ which Mr. Platt notes in “Eowod 
o, os aac ‘EAAjrwv doo, Eur. § Med.,’ 463, 
We find suggestive little skeleton essays on 
the right of kissing in the Roman world, 
Roman poets as lovers, and Roman comedy, 
with special reference to the licence of the 
stage. The possible prototype of UncleToby’s 
famous oath in ‘ Tristram Shandy’ (p. 115) 
has nothing to do with the ancient classics, 
but there is generally a thread of connexion 
by which interesting English passages or 
translations are brought in. Mr. Platt is 
occasionally too brief to state a case fairly, 
and a larger range of quotation or argument 
is needed. We are amused by the unfair 
paraphrase of “‘Nemo repente fuit turpis- 
simus,” ‘it takes five years to make a 
solicitor.” Scholars have, it is said, a 
lively way of correcting the errors of other 
scholars (p. 123); im fact, are pro- 
nounced ruder than lawyers on such occa- 
sions. In modern days there is no harvest 
of mistakes such as old philologists used to 
reap. Bentley, if he were alive, could 
hardly find an Arch-Blunderer again. 
Macaulay was kind enough to make a 
conjecture which saved Chatham from 
inaccuracy in his Latin lines on the Cesar 
‘‘who loved nothing but punch and fat 
women.’ Here, however, is an instance 
of severe castigation. Bernardakis, in the 
introduction to the Teubner Plutarch, 
‘ Moralia,’ vol. ii., retorts thus on a famous 
scholar who had criticized him severely :— 
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“En optativus zpoozirrece ab Ud. Wilamo- 
witzio inventus. °(2 Zed wai Oeoi! Quis cum 
hoc sermonis Greci testimonium, quod lit- 
terarum Greecarum professor publice omnibus 
coram dedit et quod certissime neque ulli 
librario debetur neque typothetz, sed ipsi 
viro clarissimo, legerit, mihi non concesserit 
statum Udalricum de Wilamowitz-Moellendorf 
illotis manibus scriptores Greecos attrectare ?” 


Mr. Platt strikes us as original as well as 
ingenious, and so we rather wonder that 
he should think it worth while to reproduce 
hints on Latin prose from Potts, whose 
work is known to most classical scholars, 
and some elementary remarks concerning 
English and Latin phrasing. 

owever, we have got so much pleasure 
out of his collection that we do not mind 
some ‘‘crambe repetita.”” But we have the 
right, we think, to censure Mr. Platt for a 
want of practical sense which reduces the 
value of his diverting book. He calls his 
admirable injunction at the end, to “‘ read 
the classics rather than books about the 
classics,’’ his ‘‘ last crime.” But there is a 
later, and heinous crime of omission: he 
has actually given us no index, though 
most of his quips, quotations, and obiter 
dicta are not numbered in any way, 
and the table of contents is meagre. 
If, as we hope, another edition is called 
for, he should preserve classical tradi- 
tions by repairing this odd deficiency. 
And, if we had our way, we should add a 
little bibliography of articles and books 
bearing on the subject, such as Bishop 
Welldon’s paper mentioned in the intro- 
duction, without place or date (Zhe Nine- 
teenth Century, April). Some of the books 
are out of _— in an illiterate age, others 
are comprehensive but curious. One renders, 
for —_ ‘Fallentis semita vitc,” 
“The pathway of my decaying years.” 
The translation should not be taken on 
trust by modern quoters of Latin who 
have not time to investigate the meaning 
of the words, for the original conveys a 
sentiment out of date and repute. 


NEW NOVELS. 


The Flute of Pan. By John Oliver Hobbes. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


Tue conversion of a play into a novel has 
been tried many times, but we do not 
remember that the experiment has ever 
been an unqualified success. Perhaps the 
best-known instance is ‘Peg Woffington.’ 
And recently Mr. and Mrs. Egerton Castle 
made a story of ‘The Secret Orchard,’ which 
had already been seen on the stage. The 
fact is that the unities which are observed 
by drama are out of place in fiction, and, 
rendered in it, give an air of unreality, 
of constriction, of unnecessary artifice. 
The author declares that she was so 
greatly pleased by a story relating to an 
hereditary princess that she made it into 
both a comedy anda romance. ‘There are 
things,” she says in her introduction, 


**in the romance which are omitted from the 
comedy, and there are things in the comedy 
which are omitted from the romance, and each 
must be regarded asa work quite independent 
of the other.” 


We cane Siok this claim can be made. 
The tale been dressed up in two ways, 





but the features of the stage comedy are 
conspicuous in the romance. For one thing, 
the comedy is built on a misunderstanding 
that would hold nowhere except on the stage. 
For another the characters tent the hall- 
marks of the stage. It is, indeed, impossible 
to criticize ‘ The Flute of Pan’ away from the 
footlights. Its plot is thin, and it may be 
styled a comedy of intrigue. But it is very 
readable, and bright and pleasant. 





The Golden Hope: a Story of the Time of 
Alexander the Great. By Robert H. Fuller. 
(New York, the Macmillan Company.) 


‘Tue Gotpen Horz’ is well and carefully 
written, and a good deal of conscientious 
study has evidently gone to the making of 
it, while at the same time it avoids several 
of the faults common to novels of its class, 
such as the obtrusive display of technical 
knowledge and the introduction of irritating 
archaisms. Yet in a work of fiction these 
are more or less negative merits, and we 
are bound to add that it is by no means so 
strong in the more essential qualities of 
romance. The characters are conventional, 
the plot is laboured, and an air of unreality 
hangs about the whole. The plan of the 
book reminds one somewhat of ‘The Three 
Musketeers.’ A trio of friends — an 
Athenian, a Theban, and a Spartan—share 
a multitude of dangers and adventures 
while they track an abducted maiden and 
accompany Alexander on his march against 
the Persians, taking part by the way in 
the battles of the Granicus and the Issus, 
and aiding at the siege of Tyre. The inci- 
dent is piled up mountain high. Plots and 
counter-plots, battle, murder, and sudden 
death succeed each other so rapidly that 
the reader finally grows weary and 
bewildered, the more so as many of the 
scenes strain his credulity to the utmost. A 
greater moderation, both in the quantity 
and the quality of hairbreadth ‘scapes, 
would have benefited the novel, which, as a 
matter of fact, is at its best in its more 
sober passages. Several of the scenes 
in which the writer follows historical 
authority, and does not do violence to his 
imagination, are distinctly successful, 
and go far to redeem the exaggerations of 
the rest. 





The Silence of Mrs. Harrold. By Samuel M. 
Gardenhire. (Harper & Brothers.) 


Mrs. Vioter May, an attractive young 
widow, consents to marry Mr. John Harrold, 
a New York lawyer, on condition that he 
never asks any questions as to her past. 
After faithfully observing the condition for 
several years, he is tortured by whispers 
against his wife’s fair name, and presses 
upon her the inquiries he swore he would 
never make. Her only reply is to accuse 
him of being false to the pledge that was 
the basis of their union. Husband and 
wife part, to be reunited in the closing 
chapter, in which Mrs. Harrold’s silence 
is satisfactorily explained by one of those 
benevolent bachelors who exist—in fiction 
and in drama—to heal the differences of 
married folk. Many other characters figure 
in the forty-three chapters to which the 
story runs. More than one millionaire 
moves through these pages, speaking the 





language of Wall Street. A New York 
actor, of the stage stagey, maintains a melo- 
dramatic pose through the greater part of 
the book. All the characters, as if to make 
up for the silence of Mrs. Harrold, talk at 
prodigious length, and even Mrs. Harrold 
is very rhetorical on every subject except 
her past. That Mr. Gardenhire is not 
wanting in power is proved by the scene in 
which husband and wife part. What he 
chiefly lacks is restraint. Had it been half 
as long, ‘The Silence of Mrs. Harrold’ 
might have been twice as good. 





A Prince of Lovers. By Sir William 
Magnay. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 


Sir Wittiam Macnay wafts us away to 
the realms of pure romance, where the hard 
facts of a prosaic century are forgotten in 
the Hercynian Forest of two hundred years 
ago. The princess is loveliest of the lovely, 
the villains craftiest of the crafty; gallant 
deeds aredone and gallant words are spoken, 
and the whole flows smoothly on toa happy 
conclusion, leaving the reader under a debt 
of gratitude for a pleasing entertainment. 
All our old friends of the small German 

rincipality are here, but Sir William 

agnay invests them all with so much 
freshness and charm that one is glad to 
renew the acquaintance. 





The Adventures of an Equerry. By Morice 
Gerard. (Cassell & Co.) 


TuoseE readers who are fond of meeting in 
the pages of a novel the famous men and 
women of other days have ample reason to 
be grateful to the writer. His canvas is 
crowded. Among the chief figures in ‘ The 
Adventures of an Equerry’ are Charles II., 
Lady Castlemaine, James II., the Duke of 
Montrose, Lady Wentworth, William of 
Orange, Lord Rochester, the Duke of Marl- 
borough, and Sarah Jennings. The story 
opens with an attack on a coach on the 
Oxford road, from which Francis Lesterne, 
a young country gentleman, rescues Lady 
Castlemaine, who immediately sends him 
with an important message to Col. 
Churchill. With two faithful serving men 
—most heroes have to be satisfied with one 
such prodigy of fidelity and strength— 
Lesterne follows the famous soldier, whose 
equerry he becomes, through perilous cam- 
paigne in France, exciting adventures in 

olland, and dangerous intrigues at White- 
hall. Some of the incidents have no relation 
to the main thread of the story, but that 
is a defect not uncommon in tales of 
adventure. The narrative, if episodic, is 
brisk, and the characters, if conventional, 
are carefully drawn. The Duke of Marl- 
borough—with whose marriage to Sarah 
Jennings the story ends—is a particularly 
good piece of portraiture. One strange 
omission the author has been guilty of— 
strange, that is, in such a story: he has 
omitted to provide a heroine. 





4A Woman and her Talent. By Louise J. 
Miln. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


Booxs of so half-baked a kind appear that 
they stir in one a sense of sheer surprise, 
almost of dismay. These ‘‘poor brave 
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things” of fiction are pitiably unready to 
face the fierce light that beats on publicity, 
but their makers and publishers (even the 
better sort of these) have apparently no 
qualms over their ventures. The present 
story is of this disconcerting kind. The 
spelling even is not corrected. Perhaps it 
was not worth while to put it right, since 
absurdities of thought, construction, and 
expression are also numerous. An added 
strangeness is that the story is not only 
American, but also written in Americanese 
of an esoteric sort not easily understood. 
Here and there we detect a glimmering 
kind of talent. 





The Middle Wali. By Edward Marshall. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


WE had great hopes that this story was 
going to give us a nautical ‘ David Harun,’ 
which would have been worth reading; 
but the sea-captain grows rather wearisome, 
his humour becomes forced and thin, and 
as we have no fancy for a pseudo-Irish 
heroine who is always saying “‘ Faith!’’ and 
indulges in a great deal of kissing, or the 
somewhat farcical barrister-villain, we found 
the story tedious and commonplace, though 
wholly inoffensive. 





The King’s Friend. By Dagald Ferguson. 
(Paisley, Gardner.) 


In the present case eccentricities of style 
are so numerous as to spoil one’s pleasure 
in reading the book, which is a conscien- 
tious and occasionally successful attempt to 
found a novel of the historical sort on the 
works of Blind Harry, Wyntoun, and Bar- 
bour. Had the writer concentrated his 
efforts either on Wallace or Bruce, instead 
of raking together a heap of incidents, legend- 
ary or otherwise, derived from the whole 
course of the War of Independence, his task 
would have been easier. As it is, he makes 
his hero, Archibald Sinclair, bear a charmed 
life of consistent patriotism from the out- 
set of Wallace’s career to the death of 
David II. The character is somewhat too 
modern for probability, therein resembling 
some of Scott’s examples of enlightened 
partisans. There is a characteristic touch 
of modern Scotland in making the four- 
teenth-century warrior acquire his education 
from a priest whose views of the rites of the 
Church were ‘‘of a considerable [sic] en- 
lightened character.”’ Again, we feel at 
home when we find that at the secret meet- 
ing between Wallace and Bruce “spirits 
were produced, of which, however, all par- 
took sparingly.”’ Sinclair, at any rate, is a fine 
fellow and a man of his hands, and his fund 
of moral admonition may be forgiven him. 
The battle pieces are much better than the 
rest of the narrative, and we have many 
glimpses of the heroes we first loved in the 
‘Tales of a Grandfather,’ though some 


figures, of course, are not historical. The 
printing is badly done. 
Avant? Heure. By Louise Cruppi. (Paris, 


Ollendorff.) 


‘ Avant L’Hevre’ is a powerful descrip- 
tion of the life of a French musician of the 
modern school, for whom France provides, 
according to the author, no real public. 





He dies at the moment when the desperate 
efforts of his wife have succeeded in making 
him fashionable, if not really appreciated 
— in Germany. The horrible tragedy 
is told with extraordinary power; but we 
have never come across a more gloomy 
book. The lives of Berlioz and of Bizet 
have here and there been in the writer’s 
mind; but there was no such tragedy in 
either, and we do not know that this story 
of despair can be said to be founded upon 
any actual case among Frenchmen of true 
musical genius. 








RUSSIA AND THE TSAR, 


Mr. FisHerR Unwin publishes Russia under 
the Great Shadow, by Luigi Villari, we believe 
@ correspondent of The Times. The book is 
so good that we find little to say about it. The 
author describes the hackneyed round in 
Russia, and visits and photographs all the 
places to which all British tourists go. But 
his observation is accurate and his teach- 
ing sound, and his book is valuable, both to 
read here and also as a companion for the 
usual Russian tour. The author’s judgment 
upon the matters which are of the most 
political interest at the moment gives the pre- 
vailing Russian opinion on the war as being 
that it isa misfortune which will last solong as 
may please God. With regard to the chances 
of revolution he rightly holds that the 
Emperor is still, for the peasants, a benevolent 
divinity ‘‘ who would heal all their ills if only 
he knew them.”’ But the mass is so in- 
different and so sheepish that Mr. Villari 
thinks it possible, perhaps probable, that a 
constitutional revolution, neither understood 
nor wanted by the peasants, may be won by 
the action of the small minority in the towns 
without any action of the peasantry. He 
decides, however, and records the statement 
in his preface, that Russia will probably have 
to go through a long period of turmoil and 
unrest. An interesting subject on which our 
author writes concerns the Russian garrison 
in Central Asia and its reinforcement before 
the war, which has been the subject of much 
alarm, real or affected, in some of the Indian 
newspapers. Mr. Villari forms theopinion, on 
the whole, that the large army always stationed 
in Central Asia, partly to hold it, and partly 
to strengthen Russian diplomacy against us, 
may have been added to before and 
during the war ‘‘from the fear of a native 
rising’’ provoked by rumours about Japan. 
The only point upon which we find Mr. Villari 
inclined to go wrong concerns the defects of 
the Eastern Church. In one passage he calls 
its Orthodox or Russian branch ‘‘ the Greek 
faith,’’ an expression which we are sure that 
on reflection he will feel to be improper, 
though unfortunately common in the literature 
of the Western countries. Mr. Villari gives a 
very long description of superstitious obser- 
vances connected with the dry bodies of 
medizeval saints; but these are as common in 
the Western as in the Eastern Church. The 
very practices which he describes as existing 
at Kiev, and which the writer of the present 
notice has seen there for himself, are to be 
met with at Assisi, in connexion with St. 
Clare, and throughout large parts of Italy 
and Spain. It is a pity that Mr. Villari, who 
writes so judiciously on Russia, should go out 
of his way to make a somewhat crude attack 
upon ‘‘ British pro-Boers,’’ ascribing to that 
unpopular and possibly mistaken party senti- 
ments which men like Mr. Lloyd George and 
others whom Mr. Villari has in view would be 
the first to repudiate with indignation. 


The tone of exaggeration which pervades 
Mr. ‘‘Carl Joubert’s’’ The Fall of Tsardom 
(Nash) tends to disguise those of the observa- 





tions and reflections of the author which might 
otherwise have been thought of value. r 
own view of the probable future of Russia is 
indeed different from that of Mr. Joubert, 
but we may admit that the public of most 
countries outside Russia agrees with him, and 
not with us. He thinks that ‘ constitutional 
reform’’ is possible, if not probable, in 
Russia. We continue to doubt whether the 
peasantry who form the overwhelming mass of 
the Russian population wish for anything in 
the least resembling a parliamentary, or, as 
they would say, ‘‘ European’’ constitutional 
system. In our belief, however dissatisfied 
Russian public opinion may be with the 
present Emperor, and even with the Imperial 
family and the officials, dissatisfaction does 
not lead it to reject the principle of auto- 
eracy, or, as Mr. Joubert would call it, 
‘*Tsardom.’’ In his present volume he writes 
in the name of the Russian revolutionary 
party. The ‘‘we’’ in the sentence of the 
preface, ‘‘ We seek liberty for the Russian 
people,’’ is followed in the body of the book 
by a long account of the present action of 
‘the executive committee.’””’ We do not 
believe the statement that such a committee 
are at the present moment 

“devoting their energies to buying and storing the 
munitions of war; to preparing reliable maps for 
their generals and officers ; to the accumulation of 
stores for the army which is waiting their call to 
take the field.” 


We again observe in the present volume 
of our author a curious want of attention to 
earlier aspects of the revolutionary move- 
ment in Russia, and we are startled at his 
statement :— 

“A little more than a year ago no man in 
Ev gland, America, France, or Germany would have 
lent his ear for a moment to the reports of corrup- 
tion, oppression and infamy which are the charac- 
teristics of Tsardom.” 


Tt is, on the contrary, difficult to find any 
moment since the Crimean war when there has 
not been the same knowledge abroad of cor- 
ruption and of oppression in Russia as exists 
now. Books without number, and books much 
read, have related the adventures of prisoners 
arrested without trial, thestory of their intern- 
ment in distant portions of the empire, and of 
their escapes; and there is a whole library 
of volumes on the Russian prison system, in 
which there appear, incidentally, complete 
accounts of the Russian revolutionary move- 
ment since 1869. Another passage which fills 
us with wonder is that which informs us 
that after the term “‘ Nihilism’’ was used by 
Bazaroff in ‘ Fathers and Sons,’ “‘ the appella- 
tion was bitterly resented.’’ On the contrary, 
about 1870 the term was proudly used by 
great numbers of the “little nobility,’’ who 
at that time threw themselves into the revo- 
lutionary movement. Yet at a later page Mr. 
Joubert shows that he has heard of the his- 
tory of that period, and he gives indeed a view 
of it which, though in contradiction with much 
else that he has written, is powerful and 
accurate. In another chapter again he relates 
the appearance of the facts ‘‘ in fiction only,’’ 
but tells a story, and tells it well, which, even 
if it be fiction—and it may be true—illustrates 
the very history which in other parts of his 
book Mr. Joubert seems to question. Mr. 
Joubert’s account of the present Emperor 
proceeds on the basis that ‘‘in his ridiculous 
vanity he really believes in his semi-divine 
personality.’’ Of Alexander III. he thinks 
still worse, but overshoots the mark when he 
styles that emperor ‘‘a rutfian.’? It may be 
remembered that in our notice of a previous 
volume from his pen we had to criticize with 
severity expressions far less defensible, when 
applied to the same emperor, and to his widow, 
the sister ofour Queen. Mr. Joubert appears 
to regret the smoothing-over of the Dogger 
Bank incident by our Government, and also 
doubts, with regard to Japan, if ‘“‘we are 
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doing our duty by our ally.’’ When we come 
to a chapter on Japan we are surprised by the 
statement that ‘‘the Japanese lady com- 
presses her feet.’’ 











TRANSLATIONS. 


WE welcome the appearance of an admirable 
translation by Miss Constance Archibald of 
the well-known work of Prof. Fuchs on the 
fiscal question. Mr. Parker Smith, M.P., 
who is thought to have succeeded the late 
Mr. Powell Williams as the principal adviser 
of Mr. Chamberlain in his campaign, and who, 
like Mr. Law, the Secretary of the Board of 
Trade, possesses a scientific knowledge of 
foreign protectionist writings to which Mr. 
Powell Williams did not pretend, contributes 
a preface of much interest. The Trade Policy 
of Great Britain and her Colonies since 1860, 
which is published by Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co., will no doubt figure largely in the con- 
troversies of the next few months. The draw- 
back to the book, which is not concealed by 
the author, who has written a new preface, 
nor by Mr. Parker Smith, is that the original 
was published in 1893, and that the figures 
are out of date. We should have thought—but 
feel that Prof. Fuchs and Mr. Parker Smith 
are more fit to judge—that it would have 
been better either to put in the newest 
figures or to suppress the figures altogether, 
and refer to the places where the new 
ones can be found. The fact of the argument 
being illustrated by, and in some cases 
based upon, figures which are out of date, 
plays into the hands of those who will turn 
the book against its friends, and detracts from 
the chance of the volume receiving the im- 
partial scientific treatment which it deserves. 

It is pleasant to find that, although the 

book is published in this country at this 
moment for use in a hot fight, there is no 
trace of any unfairness in the treatment of its 
theme. We wish that we could think that 
such impartiality will attend the use that 
may be made of it on either side, and the 
parliamentary or platform contests to which 
it may give rise. Mr. Parker Smith, analyzing 
the volume in his preface, states its doctrine 
on colonial preference as admitting that the 
stumbling-block to the British people is 
“that this system is decidedly protective, not 
from the point of view of Great Britain, but from 
that of the Empire......The chief difticulty is a 
practical one, that it threatens wool and wheat, the 
chief raw material and foodstuff of the British 
people, with a rise in price.” 
In the text, colonial preference is traced from 
Mr. Hofmeyr’s scheme to Lord Dunraven, 
who brought the matter before the House of 
Lords, February 12th, 1891, 


**adding, however, a third item—retaliatory duties 
against foreign protective States. Lord Salisbury’s 
answer, though graciously worded, was a decided 
rejection of the proposal...... he pointed out the 
insuperable difficulties which, in his opinion, stood 
in the way of such a conference,” 


The motion brought forward February 17th, 
1891, by Sir Howard Vincent, supported by 
the late Mr. James Lowther, and opposed on 
behalf of the Conservative Government by the 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, is next 
described. When Prof. Fuchs comes to detail 
he examines the extent of the rise of price in 
wheat which would be caused by preference, 
and discusses the possibility of doing without 
a duty upon wool. He states incidentally that 
by far the greater part of the wool consumed 
by us is supplied from within the Empire. 
Prof. Fuchs, however, does not point out that 
we import nearly twice as much wool as we 
use, and deal largely in mixed wools; and 
that not only the raw material for home use, 
but also the whole of the wool imported, has 
to be considered. He admits that 
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“the colonies...... would have to go......far in their 
concessions...... There is no doubt that the colonies 
would have, under this scheme, the larger and 
more immediate economic advantages ; the mother 
country, in return, would even have to make 
sacrificee.” 


Prof. Fuchs then goes into the argument, 
which has since been made use of by Mr. 
Chamberlain, as to the effect of preference on 
grain in the case of naval war. Light is 
about to be shed on this subject by the 
publication of the evidence taken in a 
recent inquiry; but we doubt whether 
the strategic view which underlies the 
argument of Prof. Fuchs and Mr. Cham- 
berlain is tenable. It is difficult to form an 
opinion without considering the special cases 
of possible wars. We think that in any really 
dangerous complications in which we were 
involved the United States and the Argentina 
would be more likely than not to be friendly 
neutrals, and in that case we doubt whether 
colonial preference would be to our advan- 
tage. 

In his interesting account of the various 
negotiations of the United Kingdom for com- 
mercial treaties, Prof. Fuchs, alluding to the 
concessions offered by France in 1881, thinks 
that the breaking-off of negotiations by the 
British Commission was mainly based upon the 
insufficiency of the French concessions as 
regards cotton goods. The concessions made 
in cotton yarns were very large indeed; and 
when Prof. Fuchs is made to name “ cotton 
goods’’ as our ‘‘most important export to 
France,’’ we believe that he includes yarns, 
and that the translator has used a term which 
technically excludes them. There was a con- 
test over the insufficiency of the concessions 
on fancy cotton goods largely exported by 
Manchester to Algeria. But after the con- 
cessions made to the British negotiators had 
been given to Switzerland and to Belgium, 
who were negotiating ‘‘ behind them,’’ the 
proposed treaty, on the whole, as regards the 
cotton trade, formed an improvement upon 
the previously existing state of things. The 
breakdown’ really occurred mainly upon 
cutlery. But the British Government and 
Parliament were by no means anxious for a 
treaty, and the figures of our exports to 
France from 1883 go to show that Prof. Fuchs 
exaggerates the effect of the change from ad 
valorem into specific duties. There was a 
slight rise in the export of British and Irish 
produce and manufactures to France, although 
a slight drop in the export of colonial pro- 
ducts to France, some of our colonies, on 
account of their own protective system, 
coming not, like the mother country, under the 
first, but under the second category of the 
French tariff. 

Another point in which we think that Prof, 
Fuchs has gone wrong, though it is not 
essential to his argument, concerns his belief 
that gold-mining in Victoria has “ sunk to an 
unimportant point.’’ This slip illustrates the 
need, of which we have written above, for a 
revision of the figures in the volume. It may 
be remembered that there has been a con- 
troversy between Mr. Chamberlain and the 
Cobden Club as to its foreign members; 
and we note that Prof. Fuchs, writing, of 
course, long before that storm arose, 
was under the impression that the colonial 
members of the club are in some way dis- 
honoured by being put with foreigners, ‘‘ the 
two being characteristically placed on the 
same footing.’’ As the passage follows a 
statement which suggests that the Cobden 
Club advocates the complete abandonment of 
the colonies, it is well, in the interests of 
scientific truth, to state the facts as revealed 
by an examination of the documents made use 
of in the controversy. The Cobden Club has 
several sorts of members, but in its lists they 
are mainly divided into two—those who pay, 
and those who receive the publications of the 





club without contributing to its fands. The 
latter are the ‘“‘ honorary members,’’ and these 
consist not unnaturally of foreigners, in- 
habitants of British possessions, and Britons 
usually residing in foreign countries. Member- 
ship of the Cobden Club by the late W. E. 
Forster, and by many other of the strongest 
supporters of the colonial system, and even 
of the doctrine of Imperial federation, shows 
that upon this point Prof. Fachs is mistaken, 
and might with propriety have been cor- 
rected. We repeat, however, that, with the 
exception of a few blemishes, the book is one 
which it was right to translate, and that the 
work of translation and editing has been 
admirably performed. 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus publish Cloclo, 
by Gyp, translated by Nora M. Statham, a 
volume which reads pleasantly, and which we 
were much inclined to praise until we came to 
two or three sad lapses into French idiom. That 
slang should be used is well enough, inasmuch 
as Gyp habitually puts it into the mouths 
of her characters. Where, however, she is 
writing in her own person, she writes good 
French, and we suggest that on these occa- 
sions she should not be rendered by slipshod 
English, such as “ put in, quite philosophically, 
ten months.’’ Bat it is of idioms that we 
have to complain. If there are readers who 
require French translations of Gyp, because, 
we suppose, they cannot read her in the 
original, the need must be for English which 
they can understand. The context sometimes 
overcomes all difficulty. When we are told 
of the lady who ‘‘could not suffer’’ another, 
the stupidest reader can see the meaning 
which is intended. But ‘“‘his meals served 
in the office’’ is a sentence which is rot in 
the same position, and it must have been 
carelessness which caused the translator to 
avoid rendering ‘‘ office’’ by ‘‘ servants’ hall.’’ 
On the whole, however, the translation is 
readable and beyond the average, which un- 
fortunately is not high. 


The eleventh and penultimate volume of 
The Works of Heinrich Heine (Heinemann) 
contains ‘ Germany ’ and the first and second 
books of the ‘Romancero,’ and is translated 
by Margaret Armour. The fame of Heine’s 
‘Lieder’ has kept the rest of his verse some- 
what in the background, which is a pity, for 
the ‘ Romancero’ contains much of his finest 
and most briiliant work, and ‘Germany’ is fall 
of good things. Miss Armour’s translation, 
as we noted before, has many excellent 
qualities and some defects, the latter being, 
we fancy, rather more pronounced in this than 
in the previous volume. Chief among them is 
a failure to follow the original with sufficient 
scrupulousness. Of course considerable free- 
dom is often necessary in verse translation, 
but there are certain cases in which it is for- 
bidden, and Miss Armour sometimes sacrifices 
the literal rendering without adequate justifi- 
cation and with disastrous effects. We may 
illustrate what we mean by quoting a stanza 
from the famous poem of ‘ The Asra.’ Heine 
wm Eines Abends trat die Fiirstin 

Auf ibn zu mit raschen Worten: 
Deinen Namen will ich wissen, 
Deine Heimat, deine Sippschaft, 
which is rendered thus :— 
Till one eve the lovely princess 
Paused and asked him on a sudden : 
I would know thy name and country, 
I would know thy home and kindred. 
The magic is gone. The unhappy and 
unwarrantable introduction of the word 
‘* paused ’’ would alone destroy the swift rush 
of passion, while the tame repetition in the 
fourth line, though doubtless difficult toavoid, 
and therefore more excusable, is terribly weak 
compared with the three breathless demands, 
stroke upon stroke, of the original. Apart 
from faults of this nature, most of the versions 
are fresh and spirited, and can be read with 
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pleasure. One unfortunate mistranslation is 
probably due to the printer: Heine’s line on 
the ‘‘ singenden Flammen ’’ of Dante’s hell is 
well known, and it is a shock to find that fine 
epithet rendered by ‘‘surging.’’ Certain 
other inaccuracies in the case of proper 
names suggest that the proofs have not been 
read so carefully as they might have been. 


Cantonese Love-Songs. Translated, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Cecil Clementi. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.)— This book of 
‘Cantonese Love-Songs’ is an example of the 
useful literary work which may be done by 
the officials whom Britain sends out to 
administer her Eastern Empire—work which 
may be done not only when those officials 
have retired, but also during the years of 
toil. For it is less than ten years since 
Mr. Clementi was a demy of Magdalen 
College, Oxford; and now we get, fittingly 
issued by the Clarendon Press, this study of a 
branch of Chinese literature neglected not 
merely by European scholars, but also, as 
the translator says, by the ‘‘sedate old age 
and high officialdom ’’ of China itself. Despised 
though these love-songs have been, they are 
well worthy of introduction to the wider 
circle which is opened to them now. Concern- 
ing the poetry of the present dynasty in China 
as a whole, we have the verdict of Prof. 
H. A. Giles (in his ‘History of Chinese 
Literature’) that it is ‘‘ nothing more than 
artificial verse, with the art not even concealed, 
but grossly patent tothedullestobserver.’’ Such 
are the poems which in their own country are 
considered worthy of praise and honour. 
These songs are very different. They are the 
popular songs, especially in the Kwangtung 
province of China and in the great city of 
Canton—songs not for the learned, but for the 
people, women as wellas men. They are not, 
however, songs of the class which we should 
call “‘ popular’’ in the West. Here comes in 
the difference of the character of the Chinese, 
the one people in the world which, in however 
mistaken a fashion, ranks learning where other 
nations sometimes profess to rank it. Thus, 
though written in simple style, the songs are 
full of allusions to ‘‘ history, mythology, and 
novel literature—allusions which are not 
always familiar even to well-read Chinamen.”’ 
The author, indeed, Chiu T:z-yung, was an 
official who rose to be prefect in the early part 
of the nineteenth century. But he composed 
his verses in provincial speech, and dealt 
with the common theme of love, so that we 
have herein a presentment of an aspect of 
Chinese life hardly known to us at all except 
through novels. And what European reads 
Chinese novels ? 

Mr. Clementi comes to his task with the 
advantages of classical scholarship, which 
enables him to compare Greek and Latin with 
Chinese lyricism; of a knowledge of Sanskrit 
which allows him to trace the influence of cor- 
rupted Buddhism which runs through the poems; 
and, of course, of acquaintance with Chinese 
literature and thought. The result is that 
his introduction is a series of short essays 
throwing light on the various aspects of his 
subject, and full of the sympathy required to 
interest the reader in a strange foreign pro- 
duction. For the production is strange. The 
love of these songs, it must be understood, is 
not honourable love, which, as the writer says, 
is hardly ever a theme of Chinese poetry, but 
the love of Willow Lane and Flower Street, 
in the Chinese euphemistic phrase. Yet, if we 
must agree that ‘‘it is a sad picture, with the 
pathos of an intense realism,’’ it is redeemed 
by the nature-love so prominent in the Chinese 
and by much delicacy of thought. And there is, 
too, a special interest in the poetry, in its 
very unlikeness to any love-verse of the West. 
This is pointed out by the translator, who 
finds the nearest analogy in Hebraic love- 
poetry. The manner in which the translation 





has been done deserves high commendation. 
Wisely refusing to attempt a verse rendering, 
Mr. Clementi gives an excellent version in 
prose, keeping as close to the original as is 
possible with regard to lucidity. We may, 
perhaps, quarrel with him slightly for his 
occasional use of an unnecessarily Latin word, 
as in ‘‘ Flowers in themselves are gay: from 
the moon advenes their sorrow’ (p. 46). 
Bat apart from such eccentricities as these, 
and from the order of ‘‘ to cunningly 
describe ’’ on p. 20, we have no fault to find 
with the rendering. The explanations in the 
notes are of interest, though, of course, 
mainly to Chinese scholars, and show proof of 
the pains taken to make the book complete. 
In translating, as he does on p. 146, the word 
Tathagata ‘‘one who in [? whose] coming into 
the world is like the coming of his pre- 
decessors,’’ Mr. Clementi supports an inter- 
pretation of one of the most frequent epithets 
of the Buddha which fails to find favour with 
a number of Baddhist scholars ; but the point 
is admittedly obscure. Again, in speaking in 
his introduction of Nirvana as the ‘‘ extinc- 
tion of knowledge,’ Mr. Clementi is at least 
open to misconception. If Nirvana is attain- 
able during life by the Arahat or Baddhist 
saint, extinction of knowledge is certainly not 
a primary attribute, whereas extinction of 
passion is. But such criticisms are no reflec- 
tion on the general merits of this edition of 
* Cantonese Love-Songs.’ 

The Chinese text, it may be added, is 
bound uniformly with the translation, though 
it may be bought separately, and is printed 
by Messrs. Noronha & Co., of Hongkong. It 
has a useful subject-index in Chinese and 
English. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Carthusian Memories, by Dr. William 
Haig Brown (Longmans), is a little volume of 
occasional and other verses by the late head 
master of Charterhouse, collected by his 
daughter. These verses represent some of 
the thoughtful hours of ease crowning days of 
toil, and reflect a gentle, kindly man whether 
in serious or more humorous moods. The 
general impression produced by reading many 
of the poems resembles that suggested by 
George Herbert. These pages contain no 
mere jingling rhymes, although they show the 
light touch of an accomplished versifier, the 
work being invariably easy and natural. Dr. 
Haig Brown is equally at home in English or 
Latin, French or Greek or German. As an 
example of a tour de force in Latin may be 
mentioned a hexameter translation of Euclid, 
Book I. Prop. 1. ‘The Recipe for Old Age’ 
is one of the happiest pieces in the book. 
The many specimens of prologues for Old Car- 
thusian theatricals show a penas facile as that 
of Dryden, and the four-foot rhyming Latin 
lines might have come from a skilful medizeval 
monk. There are five versions of a spirited 
‘School Song for Christ’s Hospital,’ in English, 
Latin, Greek, French, and German, and of 
these the Latin version goes best in usage. Of 
many good things we will mention only three 
which seem to us of outstanding merit: 
the first, an excellent Latin elegiac verse 
translation of an old English ballad, ‘The 
Babes in the Wood’; the second, a similar ver- 
sion of Mr. Watson’s poem on Wordsworth’s 
grave; and the third an impressive rendering 
into English blank verse of a French passage 
from Maeterlinck. 


Spring in a Shropshire Abbey. By Lady 
C. Milnes Gaskell. (Smith, Elder & Co.)— 
The title is rather misleading, for the reason 
that there is very little about Wenlock Priory 
and a great deal about matters other than 
spring. The book is, in fact, the diary of 
a lady of leisure, in which she chats, plea- 





santly enough at times, on any subject that 
es itself to her cultivated and versatile 
mind. 

Lady Catherine Gaskell has an easy style 
when at her best, and occasionally reaches a 
high level of thought and expression, some of 
the descriptions, especially when she writes 
of the country lanes, being of considerable 
force and charm. The whole book, however, 
is far too long, and becomes very wearisome 
before the end. If the writer had been content 
to restrict herself to one-third the space, the 
result would have been a notable book; but as 
it stands it cannot be pronounced a success. 
The style, though easy and pleasant as a rule, 
is marred by occasional lapses, probably due 
to carelessness, but it is hard to speak 
temperately of such phrases as “‘like there 
is,’’ and the useof modern slang in unexpected 
places often jars on the ear. 

There are few things more difficult than to 
write poetry in prose, especially when the 
poetry deals with the common things of the 
daily life. Perhaps this is partly due to 
the fact that the realm of bathos is always 
perilously close. Certainly Lady Catherine 
Gaskell trips woefully at times. What can be 
said of such a passage as the following, from a 
chapter dealing with the reveries of an invalid 
confined to her bed ?— 


“ What a true joy beautiful memories are, the real 
jewels of the soul that no robber can steal and that 
no moth or rust can corrupt, the great education of 
sense and heart. Then I took my books and enjoyed 
a browse. What a good thing leisure is, leisure to 
read and think. Nobody interrupted me, only the 
chimes of the old parish church told me the hour 
from time totime. With measured cadence, drowsily 
and melodiously they sounded across the snow-bound 
earth. ‘Time to dream, time to dream,’ they seemed 
to say. Later on came my luncheon, cutlets with 
onion chips and jelly.” 


And this interesting picture can be filled out 
still further for the curious in such things, 
since we learn that at least two cutlets were 
consumed, for we are told that ‘‘ Mouse (a 
great Dane) got the bones’’ (in the plural) 
and proceeded to ‘‘crack them on the floor,” 
mercifully not on the bed, where the huge dog 
seems to have spent most of the morning. 

The true artist imparts his lessons unnoticed, 
and there are few things more irritating for a 
reader than to feel he is having pills in his 
jam. Lady Catherine Gaskell is always slipping 
little pieces of garden lore or historical fact, 
not always above suspicion as to accuracy, 
into her reveries. At times this method of 
imparting information is exasperating; for 
example, when, in the midst of a soliloquy, we 
are recommended to apply to Messrs. Barr & 
Veitch for the best variety of butter beans. A 
fault akin to this is that of loading up a sen- 
tence with adjectives in an endeavour to 
convey several impressions at once. The book 
is well and tastefully printed, and the views 
of Wenlock Priory are admirable. 


The British Army, 1783-1802. Lectures 
delivered at the Staff College and Cavalry 
School. By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 
(Macmillan.)—There must be a good many 
Englishmen—the more the better—who have 
read with pleasure and profit Mr. Fortescue’s 
three volumes on the history of the British 
Army. He has deserved well of soldiers and 
civilians alike, not only for his fairness and 
frankness, but for his unerring appreciation of 
national characteristics, and his insistence 
upon the essential conditions of military 
efficiency. 

The present volume is evidence that those 
who know trust Mr. Fortescue as one who 
knows. In the first two lectures a brief 
survey of the administration—mostly mal- 
administration—of our standing army during 
the first century of its existence is followed 
by a special consideration of the younger 
Pitt’s attitude and influence in military 
matters. Pitt’s incapacity for war is shown 
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to be as great as his capacity for finance. 
Basing his hopes upon a preconception of 

ce—and peace was not to be his portion— 
he obstinately wasted good men over rash 
West Indian schemes, subordinated the needs 
of the army to the exigencies of party 
politics, and made havoc altogether of the 
militia. We are urged not to forgive him, or 
any Minister, ‘‘ the scandalous neglect which 
plunges the country unprepared into war.”’ 
What that unpreparedness means we ought to 
know well enough, for over and over again— 
** invariably,’’ says Mr. Fortescue—we have 
begun campaigns under such auspices. 

While Pitt is condemned for lack at once 
of humanity and common sense in military 
matters, the character of the Duke of York 
for efficiency and thoroughness is strongly 
defended. By his efforts, when he became 
commander-in-chief, a workable system was 
produced out of the chaos of civilian mis- 
management and unscrupulous brokerage :— 

“With all his faults in private life, with all his 
failings in the field, with all his defects of cha- 
racter, the Duke of York did more for the Army 
than any one man did during the first two centuries 
of its existence.” 

In the third and fourth lectures (an historical 
sketch of the British cavalry to 1815) the 
author shows anew the qualities which have 
made his larger history so eminently readable. 
In a clear and rapid survey of the main 
features he rarely neglects the little touches 
of detail which are so dear to the soldier and 
to the student of soldiers. Thus he reminds 
Highlanders that they were originally light 
infantrymen, and ‘‘they might have mono- 
polized that splendid service, and gained an 
even greater name, if possible, than they now 
enjoy.’’ He tells officers of to-day something 
about the education of their eighteenth-cen- 
tury predecessors. Helays due emphasis upon 
the all-important lessons so painfully learnt 
in the American War of Independence, and 
lightly forgotten through ‘‘ the prejudices of 
officers,’’ or, it may be, through ‘‘ the caprices 
of inspecting generals and the fancies of some 
members of the Royal Family.’’ Those lessons, 
if applied throughout the nineteenth century, 
would have shortened not a few of our 
wars, and have left us with littfe to learn 
from the Boers in South Africa. But, as 
General Money wrote in 1798, in his pamphlet 
on light infantry and light cavalry, 

“till this new system of horse-chasseurs be adopted 
by Austria and Prussia, whom we copy in most 
things, and have done for a century past, I suppose 
we shall remain as we are.” 

It is ever the same in our military story; we 
copy, without always assimilating, the methods 
of other countries, and disregard the history 
of our own army, which is far more varied and 
at least as valuable. 

In the fifth paper an account is given of a 
brilliant little action in St. Lucia (1778), in 
which the power of well-trained light infantry 
was strikingly exemplified. On the Vigie 
height five companies of British chasseurs 
polished off two French battalions, with a 
decisive completeness that reminds one of 
Iphicrates and the Spartan mora. The last 
paper is a serviceable summary of the methods 
adopted for transport and supply in the 
various periods of our military history. 

Although the book has to do with military 
problems, it deserves far more than merely 
professional recognition, for it contains many 
an observation that any Englishman may well 
take to account. The author tells us at the 
outset that he does not think it right “‘for a 
civilian to dogmatize to soldiers as to the 
value of military facts’’; but in the wealth of 
his experience he has every right to bring 
civilians to a closer and more comprehensive 
study of the army which has done, and still 
does, their fighting for them. , 


CoMMANDANT EpMonp Ferry publishes, 
through the Librairie Armand Colin, La 





France en A frique, a singularly interesting 


volume. The author’s doctrine is that France 
is a great Mohammedan power, having a 
strong interest in uniting under her guidance, 
and apart from Turkish influence, the various 
Mohammedan groups of her African empire, 
and should proclaim herself the protector of 
these groups from the religious as well as 
from the political point of view. Commandant 
Ferry’s suggestion is that France should 
make common cause with the Senoussi move- 
ment. The author admits, however, that 
there is still serious risk of a combined 
Mohammedan movement against France ; and 
that, although the excommunicated reformed 
Senoussi could not act under the Turks, the 
Orthodox and the dissenting Mohammedans 
of Africa might attack on parallel lines. 

The book opens with a full account of Bona- 
parte’s pro-Mohammedan policy, and the his- 
torical value of this part isas considerable as 
the political value of the later chapters. The 
volume, and especially the earlier or historical 
part, is marked by much hostility to our 
country, and speeches of Mr. Dundas (called 
**M. Duandar’’) in 1798 are raked-up and set 
by the side of speeches by Mr. Chamberlain 
in 1900 to prove the insatiable greed, the 
insolence, and the duplicity of Great Britain. 
In almost every French book which deals with 
such questions, as we have recently had occa- 
sion to point out, weare charged with intend- 
ing at the present moment to support the Arab 
movement against the Sultan. It is, we sup- 
pose, useless to repeat that for half a century 
at least the Mohammedan religious authori- 
ties of Mecca and of Arabia generally have con- 
tinually been shouting in the deaf ears of our 
Foreign Office their wish that we should lead 
them, or at least protect them, against the 
Turks. Our author desires for France a 
similar policy to that which he ascribes to us, 
and wishes that France should put herself at 
the head of those curious secret societies 
of Northern Africa which were, we think, 
described many years ago in a learned little 
pamphlet by Baron d’Estournelles, after he 
had left the French Embassy in London to 
serve at the Residency in Tunis under M. 
Cambon, the present Ambassador at the Court 
of St. James. 

The portion of the volume before us which 
deals most closely with current international 
affairs concerns the arrangements with Italy 
as to the eventual future of the interior of 


Tripoli. It appears, however, that the Turks 
are very strong in Tripoli. A German 
officer lent by the Kaiser has 15,000 


regular troops, always paid, and as well 
looked after as are the Sultan’s Guards 
in Constantinople. Tais general has also 
organized a local militia of two years’ 
service, which gives another force of 15,000 
men. The author evidently thinks that the 
result of the inquiry of a French mission 
recently sent to Tripoli is to show that the 
conquest of the Regency would be a difficult 
matter, and, although he does not say so, he 
is, no doubt, inclined to see the intervention 
of the German Emperor in Tripoli, as in 
Morocco. It is, indeed, a little difficult to 
understand how Great Britain, Germany, and 
France are all to be Commanders of the 
Faithful. The volume before us leads up to 
the general view that we are to head the 
Arabian faithful in the name of the largest 
section of the Mohammedan world, which as 
regards population we already possess, that 
France is to head the fanatical Mohammedan 
Nonconformists, and that Germany is to 
support the Padishab. Armageddon will, in 
that case, be a triangular battle in which no 
Christian flag will fly. 

Admiral George Johnson, Autobiography and 
Memoir, 1809-93 (Burleigh), edited and written 
by the admiral’s widow for his children, and 
announced as ‘‘sold for the benefit of Miss 
Weston’s Sailors’ Rest, and the Missions to 





Seamen’s Society,’’ without containing any- 
thing very new or very exciting, does bring 
up before the reader the story of the navy in 
the early years of last century, when Johnson 
was a midshipman and mate, getting into 
little scrapes, as midshipmen will do, and get- 
ting out of them with a midshipman’s usual 
good luck. A great deal of his time was 
served in small craft, but he was a mateof the 
Thunderer at Acre, and was promoted for 
that great diplomatic victory to be a lieutenant 
of the flagship. His little adventures are 
simply told, and the autobiography ends with 
his retirement as commander at the age of 
forty-five. The short memoir of a useful and 
blameless life, written by his widow, which 
follows, concludes a pleasant and interesting 
little book. 


The Commission of H.M.S. Retribution, 
North American and West Indies Station, 
1902-4, by W. H. Watts, P.O. 2 (Westminster 
Press), is No. 17 of the excellent ‘‘ Log”’ 
series, but the first from the North American 
Station. It gives in the form of a diary a 
mention of the various incidents of the com- 
mission, including, in this case, ‘‘the doings 
of the fleet during the trouble in Venezuela, 
1902,’’ and that in a pleasant, chatty manner, 
which will enable the members of the ship’s 
company in years to come to revive old 
memories. It is impossible to over-estimate 
the good which may result from this series of 
**logs,’’ not only in thus keeping alive the 
interest of the men in their work, and in 
letting their fellows on other stations more 
clearly understand what is going on, but also 
in teaching the common or ‘‘ garden’”’ shore- 
going reader what the ‘‘ garden matloe”’ talks 
about, thinks about, and does. It is a peep 
behind the scenes, or a glimpse into the 
interior of a piece of national clockwork. 


Ir is a pity that the task of writing the 
history of he Old Shipmasters of Salen 
(Patnam’s Sons) did not fall into more com- 
petent hands than those of Mr. C. E. Trow, 
who may, indeed, be assumed to know some- 
thing about Salem itself, but seems to know 
little of its connexion with English or 
American history. His first sentence implies 
what is not fact—that in 1750 Salem was carry- 
ing onan extensive trade with the East Indies ; 
and the second—that at that time the port of 
Boston was of little count as compared with 
Salem—which would not, we think, be admitted 
by historians of Boston. That Salem had an 
early importance is true; but Mr. Trow does 
not seem to know that the trade in which lay 
its wealth was the illicit trade with the West 
Indies ; and in that it did run its competitors 
—Boston and Rhode Island—very close. In 
the War of Independence, which their mis- 
deeds had done so much to cause, the 
smugglers became privateers, and later the 
fathers of privateers who did excellent ser- 
vice for the United States in the war of 
**1812’’; though Mr. Trow betrays an ignor- 
ance nothing less than astounding when he 
heads a chapter with ‘The British Navy 
crippled by American Privateers,’ and in the 
text tells how ‘‘ England had toemploy most of 
her navy in convoying her merchant ships.’’ 
When the author leaves nayal war alone, he 
becomes interesting and instructive, and his 
accounts of some of the old-time men and 
houses of Salem have real merit. 


Amonc the most interesting of the ancient 
archives of Christ’s Hospital is John Howes” 
MS., 1582. It is the earliest history of the 
three royal hospitals of Christ, Bridewell, ane 
St. Thomas. It is bound in white vellum, 
and written in clear black ink. A century 
after it was written its contents were known 
and valued, but between 1680 and 1888 it was 
forgotten, and was only rediscovered at the 
latter date. It has now been privately repro- 
duced and printed in handsome style at the 
charges of Mr. Septimus Vaughan Morgan, @ 
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governor of Christ’s Hospital, and edited by 
Mr. William Lempriere, Senior Assistant 
Clerk of Christ’s Hospital. A facsimile is 
given on the left-hand page, with the transcrip- 
tion opposite, the latter comprising some 
seventy-eight pages. 

The writer was an assistant to Richard 
Grafton, the first Treasurer-General of Christ’s 
Hospital. As ‘‘ Renter’’ for collecting the 
rents of the lands, he remained a resident 
within the hospital precincts, and was inti- 
mately acquainted with all details of the 
foundation and management of the house. In 
an address to the treasurer and governors, 
John Howes professes that he has no desire 
to have his brief notes ‘‘ published or made 
known to the world, for that were not con- 
venient,’’ and apologizes for his ‘‘ rude 
unpolished style.’’ He further promises to 
‘put into writing certain abuses in the 
government of the poor in this present time, 
with sundry devices for remedy of the same.’’ 
This book, we are told by Mr. Lempriere, 
whose work is a good specimen of careful and 
judicious editing, was finished in 1587, and 
contained, inter alia, suggestions for preventing 
the entry of ‘‘the beggars of England’’ into 
the City. The present work is cast in the 
form of a friendly dialogue between Dignity 
and Duty, the former presumably the trea- 
surer, who plays the part of a very inept 
chorus in a Greek drama, the latter John 
Howes, the treasurer's assistant. He makes 
his master pat him on the back very frequently. 
Dignity opens by commenting on the number 
of beggars in the City, and it does not seem 
promising when Duty, to explain the situa- 
tion, reverts to the Norman Conquest. How- 
ever, his next epoch is the Wars of the Roses, 
and the third the reign of Henry VIII. He 
then discloses the plan formed by the citizens 
of London ‘‘to take oute of the streates all 
the fatherles children...... and to bringe them 
to the late dissolved house of the Greie 
firyers,’’ and to keep ‘‘ the sucking children’’ 
in the country. The lame and aged were to 
be conveyed to the Hospital of St. Thomas; 
while ‘‘ the ydell and lustie roges’’ were to 
be ‘*compellde to labour.’’ Another recom- 
mendation was ‘‘that no Countrey beggers 
shoulde come yn to anoye or putt the Cyttie 
to any farther charge.’’ Dignity’s comment 
on this is unusually shrewd: “‘A very good 
pollecie, for without that the rest had bene 
nothing.”’ 

He proceeds to show what sums of money 
were raised and by what means. The com- 
mittee of thirty ‘‘fyrste thoughte good to 
begynne with themselves,’’ and opened a sub- 
scription list with about 7501. Then the king 
was approached to see if any buildings could 
be granted for housing purposes. The ‘‘ Grey- 
ffriers...... stood voyde and emptie, only a 
nomber of hoores and Roges harbored therein 
all nighte.’’ A number of officers were chosen 
for the reception of the children, 380 of whom 
made the first company. ‘* A nomber of the 
children being taken from the dunghill, when 
they came to swete and cleane keping and to 
a pure dyett, dyed downe righte.’’ Once the 
school was started, 

“there was allso for the poore children of the free 

scoole a place made to dispute with the schollers of 

other free schooles, and sylver pennes and gaflands 

Se the rewarding of suche as best 
eserved. 


Explaining why Edward VI. made over Bride- 
well to be a sort of ~orkhouse, Howes says 
that the palace was ‘‘ not without an infynite 
chardge,’’ and its situation was so bad that 
‘‘there was no coming to yt but throughe 
stincking lanes or over a fylthy dytche’’; 
and the Savoy was made over with equal 
readiness, because it had become ‘“ nothing 
ells but a nurserye of all villanie.’’ In order 
to get the means to make St. Thomas’s 
Hospital into an asylum for wayfaring men, 
the committee determined to borrow (i.e., 





beg) from the City halls and companies. The 
last pages are interesting for their account of 
Queen Mary’s dealings with the hospitals. On 
her arrival from Norfolk in London the 
governors and children of Christ’s Hospital 
were waiting on a stage to receive the queen, 
‘but when shee came nere unto them shee 
east hir eie another waie and never stayed 
nor gave any countenance to them.’’ Dignity 
here remarks that he perceives ‘‘ shee did not 
lyke of the blewe boyes, but yf they had bene 
so manye Greyefryers shee woulde have gyven 
them better countenance.’’ It was a critical 
time for the hospitals. Friars Peto and Perin 
worked hard to get the monks re-established ; 
Friar John, a Spaniard, was the champion of 
the children, as also was Christoferson, Bishop 
of Chichester and confessor to the queen. 
The governors felt their way very cautiously, 
but it did them no good when Bishop ‘‘ Gar- 
dener clapte M* Grafton fast in the filete for 
twoe daies because he suffered the children to 
learne ye Englyshe Prymer when they shoulde 
have learned the Lattin Abseies,’’ i.e., A B C’s 
or Catechisms. However, Christ’s Hospital 
weathered the storm, and was bountifully 
maintained by the liberal devotion of the 
citizens to such good purpose, that the present 
rent roll of the foundation is 69,0001. a year. 
Messrs. Vaughan Morgan and Lempriere are 
to be thanked for making a perusal of this 
most interesting document possible, even for 
a limited public. 


A Second Latin Course, by E. H. Scott 
and Frank Jones (Blackie), is intended to 
follow on the authors’ ‘ First Latin Course.’ 
The principle followed is to take a portion of 
Czesar’s ‘ Gallic War,’ Book I., and from this 
construct a few very simple sentences, given 
in a section called ‘ Preparatio.’ The next 
section gives the same matter in a more con- 
tinuous and difficult form as a translation 
lesson. In the next section, called ‘ Interro- 
gatio,’ a number of simple questions is pro- 
pounded to be answered viva voce in Latin by 
the pupils, answers of one word of course 
being discouraged. A fourth section sketches 
out a small grammatical drill on the words 
used in the text; and finally apposite proverbs 
or an exercitium are given to round off the 
lesson. At the end of the book are found 
exercises for translation from English into 
Latin adapted to the several sections. Long 
quantities are mostly marked. It is a com- 
plete book, perhaps too complete for most 
form masters. The authors have meant well, 
but we doubt the wisdom of prescribing the 
form work at every little turn. Where is the 
teacher’s interest to show itself? Solely in 
seeing that these ingenious exercises are gone 
through? Men of ordinary initiative will not 
be so fettered; at any rate, the book is so 
arranged that a resourceless teacher cannot 
go very far wrong. 

Helen Murdoch, by Alice Jane Home 
(Religious Tract Society), is hardly, we 
think, up to the standard of the Society’s 
publications in its ‘‘ Girl’s Library.’’ The 
heroine is discovered on the point of ex- 
changing her ancestral home, a Tudor mansion, 
for boarding-school, where, as her brother 
puts it, she will associate with ‘‘ladylike ”’ 
girls. Her subsequent experiences as pupil, 
guest at a Scotch country house, governess, 
and affianced bride, occupy the volume. The 
three men who mould her character— brother, 
tutor, lover—are too much given to exhorta- 
tion to be at all true to life. It is surely a 
mistake to suppose that religious influence 
is powerful only in proportion to its direct 
verbal expression. But the book is well 
meant, and unimpeachable in tone. 


Messrs. MeErHuEN & Co. have added to 
their ‘‘Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain 
and Coloured Books’’ Pierce Egan’s Real Life 
in London, with the illustrations by Heath, 
Alken, Rowlandson, and others which helped 








to make the book famous. The reprint is 
from the edition of 1821, and is handsome and 
serviceable, being in two neat volumes. There 
is no doubt that Egan rode his hobby to 
death; there is an exasperating sameness 
about his work, and the modern reader, 
at any rate, gets weary of Bob Tallyhos 
and Corinthian Toms. But the value of the 
book resides in the light it throws on later 
Georgian life. It must have reflected a certain 
amount of that life, although we hope that 
future generations will not imagine that the 
works of our novelists to-day always faith- 
fully reflect life in the early twentieth 
century. 


TuE form and style of Messrs. Bell’s ‘* York 
Library ’’ have already won commendation from 
expert book-lovers. An addition to it, which 
is rather off the usual lines, but of great 
interest, is Arthur Young’s Travels in France, 
which has been fitly edited by Miss Betham- 
Edwards. 


Mr. LANE has added Venetia to his ‘*‘ New 
Pocket Library.’’ The figure representing 
Shelley in it is, as the Earl of Iddesleigh 
points out in his introduction, very shadowy, 
but Disraeli’s idea of Byron as Cadurcis is of 
real interest, and may keep a bookalive which 
is not too vivacious. Writing with the know- 
ledge of to-day, one might almost say that 
Byron was condemned from his cradle, for his 
forbears were, as Mr. J. M. Bulloch has 
pointed out, a rotten stock. 


In ‘‘ The Poets and the Poetry of the Nine- 
teenth Century’’ Charles Kingsley to James 
Thomson has now been published by Messrs. 
Routledge. The frontispiece is not a happy 
picture of Matthew Arnold, but this should 
not prevent the judicious reader from buying 
a collection of exceptional interest, including 
work by the author of ‘Ionica,’ W. B. Rands, 
Mortimer Collins, T. E. Brown, and several 
men of wider reputations. 


The Mosaic (Oxford, the Holywell Press) is 
the first number of one of the papers which 
spring up at this period in academic circles. 
No editor is named, and there is no intro- 
duction beyond a single Greek word. Its 
appearance has an air of selectness and taste 
which the contents justify. The writers are 
not concerned with local matters, but rather 
with literature and art, on which they write 
well enough to make us hope that The Mosaic 
will last. 


WE have on our table The National Ad- 
ministration of the United States of America, 
by J. A. Fairlie (Macmillan), — German 
Grammar, by A. Meyer (Blackie),—Hunting- 
don and the Great Ouse with St. Neots and 
St. Ives, by H. L. Jackson and G. R. H. 
Shafto (The Homeland Association), — Pre- 
liminary Geometry, by R. Roberts (Blackie),— 
Aristophanes: The Acharnians, edited by C. E. 
Graves (Cambridge, University Press),—Ele- 
mentary Plane Geometry, by V. M. Turnbull 
(Blackie), — Trigonometry, by S. L. Loney 
(Cambridge, University Press), — Macaulay’s 
England in 1685, by H. C. Notcutt (Blackie),— 
Latin Course, Part IIL, by W. H. Spragge 
(Longmans),—Tales of Hans O. Andersen, by 
H. J. Chaytor (Blackie)—The Citizen, by 
N. S. Shaler (Constable),—Britain’s Des- 
tiny, by the late C. B. Phipson, edited 
by Mark B. F. Major (Cassell),—Diversions 
Day by Day, by E. F. Benson and E. H. Miles 
(Hurst & Blackett),—Publications of West 
Hendon House Observatory, Sunderland: 
No. III. Observations of Variable Stars, 1866- 
1904, by T. W. Backhouse (Sunderland, Hills 
& Co.),—Professional Papers of the Corps of 
Royal Engineers, edited by Major A. T. Moore, 
R.E., Vol. XXX. (Chatham, Mackay), — 
Lagden’s Luck, by Tom Gallon (Simpkin),— 
Just as It Was, by John Strange Winter 
(F. V. White),—Who Giveth this Woman? by 
W. Le Queux (Hodder & Stoughton),—Bread 
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upon the Waters, by Alice M. Diehl (Harst 
& Blackett),— De Flagello Myrteo (Elkin 
Mathews),—and Odette d’Antrevernes, and A 
Study in Temperament, by A. A. R. Firbank 
(Elkin Mathews). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 

Andrews (S. J.), Man and the Incarnation, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 

Hort (F. J. A.), Village Sermons, Second Series, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Knox (John), the Hero of the Scottish Reformation, by H. 
Cowan, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Oxford Conferences on Faith, Summer Term, 1903, by V. 
McNab, cr. 8vo, 3/ net. 

Wesley (John), Evangelist, by R. Green, 8vo, 6/ net. 

Law. 

Dicey (A. V.), Lectures on the Relation between Law and 
Public Opinion in Bogland during the Nineteenth 
Century, 8vo, 10/6 net. 

Fine Art and Archazology. 

Renouf (Sir P. le Page), Life Work: First Series, Egypto- 
logical and Philological Essays, Vol. 2, edited by E. 
Naville and W. H. Kylands, roy. 8vo, 25/ net. 

Richards (J. C.), The Gum-Bichromate Process, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Royal Academy Pictures, 1905, 4to, 7/6 

Watts (G. F.), Reminiscences, by Mrs. R. Barrington, 4to, 
21/ net. 

Poetry and the Drama, 

Bacon (H.), Poems, New Kdition, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Bridges {R.), Demeter, cr. 8vo, sewed, 1/ net; with Inci- 
dental Music by W. H. Hadow, 4to, sewed, 2/6 net. 
Carmichael (A.), Deirdre and the Lay of the Children of 

Uisne, cr. 8vo, 3,6 net. 

Romayne (L.), Tea-Table Rhymes and Others, 16mo, 2/6 net. 

Swinburne (A. C.), Tragedies: Vol. 1, cr. 8vo, 30/ net (sets 
only, 5 vols.). 

Waight (J. F.), William the Conqueror, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Political Economy. 

Report of the Tariff Commission: Vol. 2, Part 1, The 
Cotton Industry, with Appendix, 4to, limp, 2/6 net. 
History and Biography. 

Bruce (Michael), Poct of Loch Leven, by J. Mackenzie, 

cr. 8vo, 3,6 net. 

Burleigh (B.), Empire of the Bast, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Chesterton (G. K.), Heretics, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

House of Letters (A), edited by E. Betham, 8vo, 10/6 net. 

Hozier (Sir H. M.), The Seven Weeks’ War, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Johnstone (A.), Recollections of R. L. Stevenson in the 

cific, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 

Maria Sophia, Queen of Naples, by C. Tschudi, translated 
by BE. H. Hearn, 8vo, 7/6 

Mirabeau and the French Revolution, by C. F. Warwick, 
8vo, 10/6 net. 

Pitcairn (C.), The History of the Fife Pitcairns, with 
Transcripts from Old Charters, 8vo, 42/ net. 

Snowden (C. E ), A Brief Survey of British History, 4/6 

Villari (L.), Russia under the Great Shadow, 8vo, 10,6 net. 

Geography and Travel. 

Gould (3. Baring-), A Book of South Wales, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Stevenson (R. L.), Essays of Travel, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Wharton (E.), Italian Backgrounds, illustrated by E. C. 
Peixotto, 8vo, 10.6 net. 

Sports and Pastimes. 
Trevathan (C. B.), The American Thoroughbred, 8/6 net. 


Science. 
Borchardt (W. G.), Key toa New Trigonometry for Schools, 


Part 1, 12mo, 5/ net. 

Cassell’s Concise Natural History, by BE. P. Wright, 
roy. 8vo, 6/ 

Goodssl! (D. H.), Diseases of the Anus and Rectum, Part 2, 
&vo, 6/ net. 

Heck (R.C. H.), The Steam-Engine, and other Steam 
Motors, Vol. 1, 8vo, 14/ net. 

Pattin (H. C.), The Ritual of Temperance and State 
Hygiene, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Russell (Hon. R.), Strength and Diet, 8vo, 12,6 net. 

Waller (A. D.) and Symes (W. L ), Exercises in Practical 
Physiology, Part 2, 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Woolwich Mathematical Papers, 1895-1904, edited by B. J. 
Brooksmith, er. 8vo, 6/ 

General Literature. 

Adams (A.), The Outlet, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Annual Charities Register and Digest, 1905, 8vo, 5/ net. 

Austin (M.), Isidro, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Bennet (R. A.), For the White Christ, Svo, 6/ 

Bois (W. BE. B. du), The Sou!s of Black Folk, 8vo, 5/ net. 

Burnbam (C. L.), Jewel's Story-Book, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Coke (D. F. T.), The Dog from Clarkson’s, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

ae (H. A ), The Rockcliffes, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Davis (F.), Mrs. Darrell, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Deane (M.), The Little Neighbour, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Henry (A.), The Unwritten Law, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Moore (E. H ), The Story of Etain and Otinel, 4to, 3/6 net. 

Pratt (A.), Vigorous Daunt, Billionaire, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Tilton (D.), My Lady Laughter, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Truth about Man (The), by a Spinster, cr. 8ve, 5/ 

Valentine (E. U.), Hecla Sandwith, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Wynne (M.), The Temptation of Philip Carr, cr. 8vo, 6/ 


FOREIGN. 
Theck gy. 
Goysu (G.), L’Allem Rel’ 23 1 
e0t-as rte agae Religieus?: le Catholicisme, 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 


Reinach (S.), Répertoira de Peintures, 1230-1520, Vol. 1, 10fr. 
History and Biography. 
Bonnal (Général H.), La Manceuvre de Landshut, 10fr. 
Faure-Biguet (Général G.), Histoire de l'Afrique Septen- 
trionale, sous la Domination Musulmane, 7fr. 50. 
Guétary (J.), Un Grand Méconnu : Napoléon IIL, 3fr. 80. 
Lajoux (E.), Mes Souvenirs d’Espionnage, 3fr. £0. 





Lemaitre (J.), En Marge des Vieux Livres, 3fr. 50. 
Miller (S.), Urgeschichte Kuropas, 6m. 
Usama Ibn Munkidb, Memoiren e. syr. Emirs aus der Zeit 
der Kreuzziige, 9m. ‘ 
Zurlinden (Général), Hautes Ktudes de Guerre, 3fr. 
Science. 
Berthelot (M.), Science et Libre Pensée, 7fr. 50. 
Fritsche (H ), Die jahrliche u. tiigliche Periode der erd- 
magnetischen Biemente, 4m. 
Generai Literature. 
Datin (H.), En Wagon, 3fr. 50. 
Nyevelt (H. de Z. de), L’Impossible Sincérité, 3fr. 50. 
Sorel (A. E ), Peut-étre, 3fr. 50. 
Waliszewski (R.), Les Carrosses du Roi, 3fr. 50. 








STEVENSON’S OCCASIONAL PAPERS. 


Wir reference to the note on this subject 
which was printed in the ‘Literary Gossip’ of 
The Athenewm for June 10th, it will be 
seen on reference to the original prospectus of 
‘*The Edinburgh Edition,” of which a copy was 
reprinted in my ‘Bibliography of Robert 
Louis Stevenson,’ pp. 211-213, that Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus, who were the selling agents 
of that edition, are perfectly right in asserting 
that no engagement was made with the sub- 
scribers that any material whatever should be 
confined to that edition. The prospectus was 
signed by Mr. Charles Baxter, of Edinburgh, and 
Mr. Sidney Colvin, of London, and unless these 
gentlemen gave some private undertaking on the 
subject, it is difficult to see how there can be 
any breach of faith with the subscribers. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus, however, state 
in their prospectus of this new issue that “none 
of the contents of these three volumes have 
before been printed in book form, excepting in 
‘The Edinburgh Edition,’” It is impossible to 
reconcile this statement with the facts of the 
case. Most of the essays and stories were 
printed in ‘‘ The Thistle Edition,” which was a 
kind of American counterpart of ‘The Edin- 
burgh Edition.” Of the twenty-one papers 
included in the first and third volumes, fourteen, 
including the four letters on Davos contributed 
by Stevenson to The Pali Mall Gozette, were 
included in the charming little volume ‘ Essays 
and Criticisms,’ published last year by Herbert 
B. Turner & Co., of Boston, in their 
series of “ Reprints.” The three ‘Tales and 
Fantasies,’ included in the second volume, 
were also printed in the same series later on in 
the year. But if Messrs. Chatto & Windus 
reply that their meaning was that none of the 
papers had before been printed in book form in 
England, they are still open to the charge 
of inaccuracy. So far as the papers printed 
in their first volume are concerned, they are 
correct, but of those comprised under the head 
of ‘ Essays in the Art of Writing,’ ‘ Books which 
have Influenced Me’ was included in the 
volume bearing that title which was published 
at the office of The British Weekly in 1887; ‘My 
First Book’ formed a portion of the volume of 
that name which was published by Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus in 1894; and since July, 
1898, the Preface to ‘The Master of Ballan- 
trae’ has been prefixed to Messrs. Cassell & 
Co.’s editions of that book, of which it now 
forms a part. In writing this I have no wish 
to detract from the merit of the three volumes 
now in course of publication by Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus, who have, I think, rendered a ser- 
vice to literature by giving a wider circulation 
to their contents. I only wish they could have 
seen their way to adding a few more of Steven- 
son’s uncollected pieces. W. F. Pripgavx. 








‘FROM TOKYO TO TIFLIS.’ 
2, Russell Square Mansions, W.C., June 13th, 1905. 
THE generous and sympathetic tone of your 
review of my book ‘From Tokyo to Tiflis’ 
emboldens me to point out a misapprehension 
of my meaning in one part. ‘‘Mr. McKenzie,” 
you say, 


“ suggests that Japan can raise an army of four 
million Chinese troops, an army sufficient ‘to defeat 





the combined forces of the Europeans.’ Why stop 
at four millions? Why not forty millions?” 

This suggestion is not mine. I simply quote 
verbatim from a recent Japanese writer. [| 
quote him to illustrate the temper of a section 
of the Japanese people, imbued with a sense 
of racial superiority. This section must be 
reckoned with in attempting to forecast the 
future action of Japan in international affairs, 

Japan is setting out on a policy of imperial 
expansion. That policy includes, first, the 
virtual annexation of Korea, despite Japan’s 
and our own treaty obligations to maintain the 
independence of that country. It includes, 
further, the domination of China, not by direct 
force of arms, but by the sheer power of 
personality of a more strenuous nation, and by 
a policy of actively protecting China from 
Western aggression. A systematic campaign 
will be promoted for the extension of Japanese 
commerce, especially ia the shipping trade, for 
— the genius of her people peculiarly fits 

er. 

Temporarily, no doubt, we will benefit. Japan 
will, for the time, treat us well in some ways, 
for itis to her present interest to do so. But 
in the end the rise of commercial Japan must 
injure our trade in the Far East. The victories 
of the yellow man against the white have 
already struck at the roots of white domina- 
tion in many parts of Asia. The growth of 
population of the fecund, united, and reorganized 
Mongolian peoples (modified by the partial 
Malaysian strain of the Japanese) must in the 
end threaten our Far Eastern territories. 

You raise some interesting points about the 
artillery equipment of the two armies. I was 
with General Kurcki’s army. The Russians 
opposing us at the battle of the Yalu and at 
each subsequent engagement were supplied 
with modern quick. fire guns, and with Maxim- 
Nordenfelt machine guns. At first, however, 
the artillery were badly handled. I have since 
been informed that the guns were newly brought 
out immediately after the war began, and that 
the artillerymen had had no time to familiarize 
themselves with them. The Russian gunners 
constantly over-aimed. They fixed their range 
too quickly, and did not readjust it often 
enough. Later, they did much better. At 
Yantsuling, for instance, at the end of July, 
they put opposing batteries out of action more 
than once. 

The Japanese at first had admirable mountain 
artillery, inferior field batteries, and no machine 
guus. As you point out, their field artillery 
was strengthened later by employing captured 
Russian batteries, and guns of a much heavier 
calibre are now used. The handling of their 
guns was much better than the Russian, and 
they were more skilful and bold in the choice of 
gun sites. The Japanese field batteries were 
constantly pushed furward to what European 
commanders would consider highly dangerous 
points. 

It is not quite correct to say that I ‘‘have 
some general remarks against shrapnel and in 
favour of the Japanese shell.”’ Shrapnel is, and 
bids fair to remain, the most potent form of 
shell for common use against troops in the field. 
But this war has proved, I believe, that the 
practically exclusive use of shrapnel in the field 
—as was the custom of the Russians—is a 
serious blunder. There are times when common 
shell does work which shrapnel cannot. 

F. A. McKenzie. 


*,* This was received too late for the re- 
viewer to reply this week. 








THE MYSTERY OF TILSIT. 


REFERENCE was made in The Atheneum of 
September 27th, 1902, to the revival during re- 
cent years of an ancient controversy as to the 
precise method by which timely warning of the 
projected maritime league against England was 
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conveyed to Canning from Tilsit in July of 
1807. In the article to which we have referred 
the possible sources of this momentous intel- 
ligence were discussed in the light of certain 
new material which supplemented the evidence 
of the contemporary State Papers. More 
recently still fresh evidence has been forth- 
coming, and this may enable us to make further 
rogress towards a solution of the mystery. 

The British expedition against Copenhagen 
in the summer of 1807, which resulted in the 
forcible occupation of the capital of a friendly 
power and the seizure of its whole naval arma- 
ment in time of peace, has exercised the minds 
of several generations of political writers with- 
out producing any serious historical investiga- 
tion of the subject. Whether a fresh vindication 
of British policy in this matter is really necessary 
might well be doubted, in the face of the pub- 
lication in our own time of the secret articles 
of the peace of Tilsit. Even without this tardy 
revelation, the high-handed policy of the British 
Ministry in 1807 may seem to have been suffi- 
ciently justified by subsequent events. At the 
same time, it might be argued that the danger 
threatened by the reactionary policy of the 
venal monarchies of Europe, the smoulder- 
ing jealousy of conflicting maritime interests, 
and the avowed designs of Napoleon himself 
cannot be pleaded in extenuation of an offence 
against the law of nations. Indeed, it was 
frankly admitted by English statesmen at the 
time that their action against Denmark was only 
warranted by precise intelligence of an immi- 
nent act of aggression against this country in 
which the participation of Denmark was already 
assured. To some extent this contention was 
made good by the publication of the diplomatic 
correspondence connected with the negotiations 
that preceded the rupture with the Danish 
Government, whilst the course of political 
events provided forthwith a sufficient vindication. 
In later times, however, when the subject can 
be treated more dispassionately, the conven- 
tional explanation of this unfortunate incident 
has been subjected to a searching criticism. 
The foreign policy of the Portland Ministry has 
been once more denounced as equally unwise 
and unsuccessful, and the justification for the 
ultimatum presented to Denmark has been 
questioned on the ground that no definite 
intelligence was received by Canning at that 
time respecting the hostile employment of the 
Danish fleet. But we are not concerned here 
with the conduct of the Copenhagen expedition 
or the negotiations that preceded and followed 
it, although it might not be difficult to show 
that the modern criticism to which we have 
referred is characterized by grave errors in 
respect of facts which have formed a basis for 
unwarranted inferences, 

The object of a former article on this subject 
was to suggest that, although the reputed 
authority for Canning’s famous statement cannot 
be produced, the statement itself may be 
veritied from other sources of information. A 
careful perusal of their public and private 
correspondence must convince us that the 
ministers and agents of this country on the 
Continent were wholly unaware of the con- 
spiracy at Tilsit. Again, by utilizing various 
contemporary sources we are able to demonstrate 
the impossibility of certain information having 
been received by Canning through the usual 
channels. This discovery, if confirmed by 
independent researches, would leave us only a 
choice between the supposition that the com- 
munication itself was not of the nature hitherto 
assumed, and the suggestion that it was made 
through some hitherto unsuspected agency. 

Taking in their order the four points which 
here present themselves, it may once more 
be insisted that the published and unpub- 
lished dispatches of the British ministers or 
official agents abroad do not contain the precise 
intelligence which we are seeking for. Nay, 
more, from these official dispatches, as well as 





from the private correspondence and diaries 
that are available, we must conclude that at the 
very date when the intelligence in question was 
received by Canning, the British diplomatists 
abroad were in complete ignorance equally of 
the terms of the hostile compact made at Tilsit 
and of the masterful counterstroke resolved on 
at Whitehall. It is true that in a few cases 
subordinates or secret-service agents had got an 
inkling of what was going on, but their intelli- 
gence does not seem to have made much 
impression on the minds of their superiors in 
the foreign missions. The possibility of the 
secret having been transmitted independently 
by one of these subordinate agents is a solution 
which appears to lie outside the scope of the 
official sources. 

The second point concerns the incidental 
notices of time and place connected with the 
dispatch and delivery of intelligence through 
the usual channels, including the ordinary packet 
service and the special conveyance of the agents 
or messengers by a naval service. From the 
minute details of these services that have been 
preserved we are able to check the progress of 
the official intelligence above referred to, as 
well as to verify the statements which occur in 
published narratives. The proposition that we 
have to deal with may therefore be regarded 
as excluding the official dispatches and their 
enclosed intelligence from the probable sources 
of the information that is known to have been 
in Canning’s possession on July 21st, 1807. 
This exception must also be held to cover the 
probability of one or other of the British 
Ministers having purposely dissembled their 
knowledge of the true state of affairs in their 
official correspondence for the purpose of en- 
suring greater secrecy. The possibility of this 
manceuvre having been resorted to should not, 
indeed, be disregarded, but in this case the 
prescience of the diplomatists would eventually 
have been vindicated expressly, or even un- 
consciously, in their later correspondence. From 
this source, however, nothing appears to be 
more certain than their real ignorance of the 
existence of an actual project for the use of 
the Danish fleet against this country. Again, the 
favourite theory that the true facts were elicited 
by the British Minister from the bearers of 
this diplomatic correspondence 1s not based 
on a sufficient knowledge of the personal con- 
ditions involved. Harvey and Clinton had 
certainly nothing to tell, and Mackenzie, who 
is regarded on the highest authority as the most 
likely source of information, was roused for his 
journey to England from a ‘‘ Bacchanalian” 
carouse. Other bearers of intelligence who 
possessed far better credentials have not been 
considered, but reasons could be given for dis- 
missing any claim that might be made on their 
behalf. In particular, Sir Robert Wilson, who 
has also been credited with the revelation, did 
not arrive in England until the English 
counter-blow had fallen. 

Passing now to the third consideration, 
whether it is really necessary for us to suppose 
that precise intelligence of the Danish menace 
was received by Canning on any particular 
occasion, we shall find that the sources avail- 
able for our inquiry are much narrowed. We 
can easily disregard both the natural assertions 
of the disconcerted conspirators abroad, and the 
malicious insinuations of political antagonists at 
home, which denied equally the existence of the 
plot and its opportune divulgence. Neither is 
it difficult to discount the mortified incredulity 
displayed by certain British diplomatists who 
continued to persuade themselves of the loyalty 
of Russia and the injured innocence of Den- 
mark. These men had failed to detect the con- 
spiracy, and they could not reconcile that failure 
with their amour propre. A far stronger case 
is certainly presented by the attitude of those 
contemporary statesmen who chose to regard 
the cumulative evidence of rumours and 
forebodings which had poured into the 





British Foreign Office since the first negotia- 
tions at Tilsit as sufficient justification for 
Canning’s eventual action. This tone, when 
ay ye by public men who were engaged 
in the closest intercourse with the minister, is 
somewhat disquieting. Neither was the British 
case improved by their grim reflection that they 
were, after all, only paying back Napoleon in his. 
own coin. Such casuistry did not really touch 
the case presented by Denmark. Even the 
citation of general threats and mysterious utter- 
ances on the part of the French Emperor cannot 
be regarded as a proof of the existence of docu-- 
mentary evidence of hostile designs, in which 
Denmark was implicated. On the whole, we 
may reasonably conclude that those who relied: 
upon this special pleading were not in the 
secret of Canning’s information. At the same 
time it may be readily admitted that, before. 
the receipt of the intelligence in question, the- 
British Government, sensible of the gravity of 
the situation, had already prepared a plan of 
campaign against Copenhagen, utilizing for this- 
purpose the expeditionary force designed for 
the protection of Stralsund. The secret history 
of these precautionary preparations forms an 
important link in the development of the 
defensive policy of the British Government. 
It is perhaps difficult to resist the conviction 
that even in the absence of more definite proof 
of hostile intent an ultimatum would still have 
been presented at Copenhagen backed by a fleet 
and army. This surmise, however, does not 
affect the official procedure as it is actually 
recorded, for the date of the first overt act 
against Denmark is fixed by Canning’s famous 
instructions to Brook Taylor, dated July 22nd, 
1807. In this document it is expressly stated 
that intelligence reached Canning on the 21st 
direct from Tilsit as to the conclusion of a hostile 
agreement with regard to the Danish navy. The 
decisive character of this intelligence is plainly 
indicated by the subsequent proceedings, 
although down to the very moment of its 
receipt we learn from the admissions of the 
minister and his confidants that uncertainty and 
consequent hesitation prevailed in all their 
councils. 

It remains for us to examine once more the- 
evidence that is available for the identification 
of the source of this authoritative information. 
From Canning’s own description we may 
attempt to formulate it as follows: (1) It was- 
received by Canning himself on July 2st. 
(2) It came direct from Tilsit. (3) It purported 
to be an account of what took place at a meet- 
ing of the emperors at Tilsit on June 25th, 
evidently furnished by some one who was- 
present on the Russian side. A further hint 
is afforded by FitzHarris, who, with his 
father, was in the secret, and who, in a con- 
temporary letter, says that the information 
came from a private quarter. From our review 
of the British sources of information available 
it must appear improbable that a British agent 
was in direct communication with his Govern- 
ment. It is true that Wilson’s contemporary 
diary proves that he was at this very time- 
engaged in the most daring attempts to discover 
what was going on; that he entered Tilsit in 
disguise, and that, in addition to his official 
reports to his immediate chief, he sent certain 
intelligence to England. We also know that the 
agents at Hamburg and Altona had received: 
sundry hints from French sources which were 
calculated to throw suspicion upon the attitude- 
of Denmark. But it is evident that Canning’s 
information came from no ordinary source, and 
the existence of a strong Anglophile party in 
the Russian Court and Chancery has always 
pointed to a possible solution of the mystery. 
We know now, from the published corre- 
spondence of the Russian Foreign Office, that 
representatives of that power entered upon the- 
negotiations at Tilsit on June 25th armed with 
@ written project for the humiliation of England 
by means of the Danish fleet. We also know 
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that the Russian Minister in London, who had 
intimate relations with those who must have 
-been aware of the complicity of Denmark in 
this project, was favourable to the Anglo- 
‘Russian alliance, and that he was on the best 
-of terms with Canning. If we need look further 
-for a probable source of the latter’s information, 
~we should find that the Portuguese Minister at 
the Court of St. James, whose Government 
had an equal interest in the question of 
neutrality, was a most intimate personal friend 
of the English Foreign Minister. Finally, it 
may be suggested with some reason that the 
remarkable secrecy preserved on the subject of 
this communication was due to the personality 
of the informer. 

Now that from an examination of the avail- 
‘able sources we have at last arrived at some 
plausible theory respecting this much debated 
question, it may be permitted us to hope that 
future writers will cease to base their narratives 
of the transaction upon the unfounded state- 
ments of political gossips, or garbled extracts 
from criginal documents. Other sources still 
await investigation, including the hitherto 
inaccessible papers left by Canning and by 
those of his contemporaries who shared this 
secret with him. Besides these the foreign 
archives of Europe still remain to be explored, 
and even if no further evidence is forthcoming 
from these neglected sources, the effort made to 
arrive at the truth of one episode of modern 
diplqmatic history will at least prove instructive. 








THE SHERBORNE PAGEANT. 


Tuts spectacle, which was witnessed by an 
‘audience of some thousands of persons, which 
daily grew more enthusiastic, is, to the best of 
our belief, unique. It is indeed of most happy 
omen that in days when the blight of riches 
and vulgar ostentation on all sides appears to 
menace the higher interests of mankind, a com- 
munity should be found so full of the historical 
sense—or sentimentalism—as to go to the vast 
labour and almost general sacrifice involved 
in the production of a piece which had no 
pecuniary end to serve and will bring none of 
the performers fame or fortune. Not only were 
the names unpublished and the costumes mostly 
given, but even the poorest paid half the cost 
of their dresses, and the whole town and neigh- 
bourhood, without distinction of class, united 
in doing its best. 

That best was very good. Mr. Louis Parker 
was happy in being able to avoid any appear- 
ance of competition with the professional drama, 
and, consequently, no taint of amateurishness 
marred the pleasure of the spectator. The 
pageant was what it professed to be—a folk- 
‘play, not a modern piece dependent on situa- 
‘tions, The interest was historical and zsthetic 
eather than dramatic in the strict sense. There 
és no development of character, none of that 
‘attempt consciously to display the reaction of 
circumstances upon personality which is the 
essence of dramatic writing. At any rate, no 
personality more present or obvious than the 
spirit of the Sherborne community could be 
regarded as the centre of such a collision of 
forces. Thus the pageant, like its occasion, is 
social and communal—it is not individual or 
psychological. 

tis a series of episodes, in appropriate cos- 
dume, representing the chief events of the 
history of Sherborne—taking the spectator 
from the time, soon after the conversion of 
‘Wessex by Birinus, when St. Ealdhelm founded 
rthe see and city, right through the days when 
‘the see was removed by the Conqueror to Sarum, 
to the period of the dissolution of the monas- 
‘teries, and the fresh foundation of the school 
-by Edward VI. The episodes were represented 
with vividness. Most of the costumes were highly 
becoming, and were historically admissible, 
although we fancy we noticed one or two 





anachronisms, The grouping throughout was 
superb, and reflects the greatest credit on Mr. 
Parker and his subordinates. The final scene, 
wherein every group of performers was ranged 
round a pedestal occupied by two female figures, 
representing the English and the American 
Sherborne, was, indeed, a miracle of arrange- 
ment, the last touch being given by the boys 
and girls with coats of arms used in the 
neighbouring villages and country houses. The 
only point to criticize is that for true propor- 
tion the figures on the pedestal required to 
be more than life-size. To dominate such a 
group, the front of which must have occupied 
at least three hundred yards, a statue com- 
parable to the Bavaria at Munich was required. 

Of the more important performers a few 
words must said. St. Ealdhelm was 
dignified and saint -like, and in the final 
moments, when the long procession wound away 
behind the ruins, as he sat with his lute at the 
base of the estal, and seemed dreaming of 
the history which he had done so much to shape, 
dull indeed must have been the mind which did 
not carry away some impression of the signifi- 
cance of what too often is a cant phrase—the 
unity of history and the spirit of communal life. 
The elocution of Queen Osburga was admirable 
—clear, impressive, but never over-emphatic. 
The same may be said of Roger of Caen, the 
founder of the castle, the famous servant of 
Henry I., who did so ‘much to organize the 
Exchequer. William the Conqueror, however, 
was poorly impersonated, except in the dignity 
of his carriage. The voice was throaty, and 
gave little sense of that most tremendous of 
men. We think, too, that one reference to 
“le splendeur de Dieu” would hardly have been 
blasphemous. The mad woman in the ninth 
episode (the dissolution) was a really fine piece 
of acting, and cannot be too highly praised. 
With Lady Raleigh every one was charmed, and 
her enunciation of the well-known verse of her 
husband was deservedly applauded :— 

Tell Love it comes unbiddden ; 

Tell Faith ‘tis in my heart ; 

Tell Loyalty—tho’ chidden 

It never shall depart ; 

The world saith they will die— 

Then give the world the lie! 
Sir Walter, too, was good. He managed to 
convey that very strong element of humbug 
which united with nobler graces to secure for 
the hero the popular applause. One great 
element of success was that the movements 
were so well executed. The morris dance by 
the companions of Robin Hood and Maid 
Marian was in the setting extremely beautiful. 
Effective, also, were the various fights, the rush 
of the Danes across the long stretch of grass, 
and last, but not least, the rush and cry of the 
School when summoned to hear the charter of 
Edward VI. 

The scheme of colour was, with slight excep- 
tions, unimpeachable. But it must be admitted 
that much was owing to the splendid setting of 
the pageant. The massive gateway on the left, 
the long stretch of grass, the trees in the 
distance, and in the front the ivy-covered ruins, 
with a beautiful piece of Norman arcading on 
one wall and a fine arch and column on the 
left, formed a proscenium and a background 
not easily surpassed, which seemed to embody 
the very spirit of historic piety. This last it is 
which, perhaps, is the most noteworthy feature 
of the pageant. A century ago, with Europe 
enthralled and England menaced by Bonaparte, 
with the era of the Aufkliirung scarcely com- 

leted, with George III. on the throne, and 
rs. Radcliffe and Robert Plumer Ward the 
pular romance-writers, such a performance 
would have been unthinkable and impossible. 
Now, however, it seems as though the English 
people had begun to realize the pieties that 
pertain to a great heritage, and cared a little 
more than of old for the names shining 
through the centuries, and understood at least 





something of the spiritual forces which are 





abiding influences in national and in communal 
life, and the reverence for past achievementg 
which is the best augury for future splendours, 








HOTHAM AND NAPOLEON. 


Brighton, June 12th, 1905, 

A SLIGHT error occurs in your notice of M, 
Houssaye’s book ‘1815—La Seconde Abdica. 
tion—La Terreur Blanche’ in The Atheneum 
of the 10th inst. 

Alluding to Napoleon’s surrender to Maitland, 
Lord Hotham’s name is mentioned as the 
admiral in command. It was my father, the late 
Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir Henry Hotham, who 
was in command of the British squadron off the 
west coast of France at that time, not Lord 
Hotham. 

All matters relating to Napoleon have been 
so well thrashed out, particularly by Dr. Rose 
in his ‘Napoleonic Studies,’ pp. 305-44, and 
also by ‘ The Surrender of Napoleon,’ by Rear- 
Admiral Sir F. Maitland, pp. 1-136, and else- 
where, that I am tempted to ask if it is not 
now time to cease these ‘‘ Reminiscences” or 
‘*Phases”’ of Napoleon. Nothing further can 
be known on the matter, and it is time that 
these somewhat unworthy recriminations, from 
whatever quarter, should cease. 

Beaumont Horan. 








LAMB’S LETTERS. 


Waite such scholars as your reviewer and 
Mr. Macdonald are discussing ‘‘ pruna nana,” 
the unlearned dusts his school ‘‘ Ainsworth,” 
looks under ‘Plum,’ and finds: ‘A plum, 
prunum ; a little plum, nanwm.” Is he on 
Lamb’s track here ? 

Also, on reading the reviewer's remark that 
in ‘*Palloris” Mr. Lucas makes ‘‘a bad 
blunder” for ‘* Pallor, &.,’’ he remembers that 
Mr. Macdonald printed ‘‘ Pallor, Oris ” (i. 157). 
And noting Mr. Macdonald’s very good- 
humoured and candid explanation of how his 
version of the former passage was ‘“con- 
structed,” the ignorant man would like to know 
whether he is to accept this new reading. 

May I add that the ‘‘ letter to Manning, which 
is not to be found in the editions of Ainger, 
Mr. Carew Hazlitt, or Mr. Macdonald” (that 
referring to Lamb’s namesake and his ‘‘ duns 
and girls ”), appears in my copy of Mr. Hazlitt, 
vol. i. p. 355, and of Mr. Macdonald, vol. i. 
p. 203? As Mr. Lucas tells us he took his 
text from Mr. Hazlitt, this relieves him from 
an apparent contradiction, and mitigates the 
charge of ‘‘squeamishness,” J. A. R. 





Clifton Club, Clifton, Bristol. 
Way should not ‘‘ pruna nana” be perfectly 
correct Lamb-Latin, and have been intended 
to mean “‘dwarf plums”? Might it not have 
been enough for Lamb that prunwm was Latin 
for plum, and nanus Latin for dwarf? And if 
any one had objected that manus was not an 
adjective, no more, he might have retorted, 
was ‘‘dwarf.” But perhaps there are no such 
things as “dwarf plums.” If that be so, Lamb 
may have thought himself as free to make a 
natural history of his own as to make a Latin of 

his own. J. Row.ey. 





THE circumstance that hippocras was formerly 
recommended ‘‘in paralytic and apoplectic dis- 
itions” does not alter the fact that Mr. 
ucas’s definition of it as ‘a medicinal drink ” 
is inadequate, and, indeed, absurdly misleading. 
Gin is frequently recommended for its diuretic 
property, yet neither Mr. Lucas nor Mr. Bell 
would, I take it, propose to define that spirit 
as “‘a medicinal drink.” Hippocras (vinwm 
Hippocraticum) was an aromatic cordial, made 
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of wine flavoured with spices; and it derived 
its name, ‘‘wine of Hippocras” or “‘ Hippo- 
crates” (a famous Greek physician born 
c, 460 8.c.), not from any medicinal properties, 
actual or surmised, but simply from the fact 
that it was strained through what was known as 
‘‘ Hippocrates’ sleeve,” i.e., a conical bag, 
usually made, I believe, of the cloth variously 
known as ‘‘stamin,” ‘‘stammel,” ‘‘ tamine,” or 
“tammy.” The true (concise) definition, then, 
of “Hippocras” is “spiced wine” (vinum 
myrrhatum). THomas HutTcHINSON. 

*,* We have to thank several correspondents 
for sending us elaborate recipes for making 
Hippocras, which are interesting, but too long 
for insertion here. 





Kiterary Gossip. 


Mr. Unwin has arranged to publish a 
book by Mr. Thomas Marshall on ‘ Aris- 
totle’s Theory of Conduct.’ It is intended 
to bring Aristotle’s ‘ Ethics’ to the notice 
of English readers. It contains a general 
introduction, separate introductions to the 
several chapters, explanatory remarks, and 
a paraphrase of the greater part of the 
text. As an adjunct to more elaborate com- 
mentaries, it will, it is hoped, be found 
useful by students of the ‘ Ethics,’ giving, 
as it does, within a reasonable compass a 
somewhat full conspectus of Aristotle’s 
theory. 


Mr. Horace G. Hutcurnson’s new novel, 
entitled ‘Two Moods of a Man,’ which will 
be published by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 
next Tuesday, is a character-study present- 
ing the struggle between the individual 
aim at complete self-realization and the 
claims of social connexions. Reconciliation 
with society’s conventional ambitions is 
effected only at the cost of long remorse for 
love betrayed and wounded self-respect ; 
and the interest is completed in the gradual 
discovery of these things by the wife, and 
her ultimate relations with her husband. 


In view of the coming celebration at 
Norwich in memory of Sir Thomas Browne, 
Mrs. Martin Wilkin is about to publish a 
memorial volume, under the title ‘ Quaint 
Sayings from the Works of Sir Thomas 
Browne.’ Mr. Elliot Stock will be the 
publisher. 


Tue July number of Zhe Independent 
Review will contain a poem, ‘ Hail, Pytho!’ 
by Mr. T. Sturge Moore. Among the 
articles which will be included the following 
may be mentioned: ‘The Case of Sir 
Antony MacDonnell,’ by Mrs. J. R. Green ; 
‘Optimism and Mr. Meredith,’ by Mr. G. M. 
Trevelyan ; ‘ Separation in France,’ by Mr. 
Robert Dell; and reviews of ‘ Patriotism 
and Compatriotism,’ by the editor; of 
‘Frenzied Finance,’ by Mr. G. Lowes 
Dickinson ; and of Shorthouse’s ‘ Life,’ by 
Mr. C. F. G. Masterman. 


In Chambers’s Journal for July there is a 
paper by Mr. Henry Clews, of the New 
York Stock Exchange, on ‘ Ups and Downs 
of Wall Street.’ Mr. A. Canning 
describes ‘The Zambesi.’ Mr. Augustus 
Grimble, in ‘Ascending and Descending 
Salmon,’ shows that fish do ascend and 
descend some rivers several times in the 
course of a season. Mr. Clive Holland 
writes about ‘Pictures with Romantic 





Histories’; Mr. G. J. Webster upon 
‘Ranching in the Canadian North- West’ ; 
Mr. J. B. Drayton describes a tour 
‘Through France on Business Fifty Years 
Ago’; and Mr. W. D. Gray retells the story 
of Napoleon’s fight at Arcola. 


A German translation of Prof. W. J. 
Ashley’s ‘ Progress of the German Working 
Classes,’ recently published by Messrs. 
Longman, will shortly be issued by the 
Laupp’sche Buchhandlung of Tiibingen. 


Messrs. Hopason’s catalogue for next 
week includes several very interesting 
volumes from the library of Dante Rossetti. 
Amongst others are a copy of Keats’s 
poems containing many of his pencil 
marginal notes and criticisms—those on 
‘Endymion’ and ‘Hyperion’ being of par- 
ticular interest—and the scarce private 
print of ‘Hand and Soul.’ The catalogue 
also includes a copy of the rare 
— printed ‘‘copyright’’ issue of 
rowning’s ‘Gold Hair,’ as well as an 
interesting copy of Anne Killigrew’s poems 
which has the fine mezzotint portrait often 
wanting, with the autograph of William 
Killigrew—doubtless Sir William Killi- 
grew the dramatist, uncle of the author 
—written across the title. 


Auice, Lavy Srrarrorp, points out that 
by an error in the third volume of her 
uncle Mr. Henry Greville’s ‘ Diary,’ p. 315, 
note, Mr. Wilson, who died at Calcutta in 
September, 1860, is described as ‘Sir 
Archdale Wilson, one of the heroes of the 
siege of Delhi.” He was in fact the Right 
Hon. James Wilson, Secretary to the Trea- 
sury and Finance Minister in India. The 
misconception has been pointed out from 
several quarters. 


Tue offices of the Royal Literary Fund 
are now at 40, Denison House, West- 
minster, S.W. 


Mr. Kenneth McKenzie writes from 
Yale University :— 

‘¢ Presumably before this note reaches London 
the concordance to the minor Italian works of 
Dante, prepared by members of the Dante 
Society of Cambridge, Massachusetts, will be in 
the hands of subscribers. The occasion seems 
suitable for announcing that the writer has 
undertaken the preparation of a concordance to 
the ‘ Canzoniere ’ of Francesco Petrarca, which 
he hopes to publish within a reasonable time.” 


In October the Cambridge University 
Press will publish the first number of Zhe 
Modern Language Review, a quarterly journal 
devoted to the study of mediwval and 
modern literature and philology. The 
review will be edited by Dr. J. G. Robert- 
son, Professor of German in the University 
of London, who will have the assistance of 
an Advisory Board consisting of Dr. H. 
Bradley, Prof. Brandin, Dr. Braunholtz, 
Dr. Breul, Prof. Fiedler, Prof. Dowden, 
Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Mr. W. W. Greg, 
Prof. Herford, Prof. Ker, Prof. Kuno 
Meyer, Prof. Morfill, Prof. Napier, Prof. 
Priebsch, Prof. Skeat, and Dr. Paget 
Toynbee. 


M. Paut Sanatter, the well-known autho- 
rity on St. Francis, is coming again to 
England next week to receive an honorary 
degree at Oxford, and we are glad to hear 
that he will take the opportunity of giving 
an address at the Kensington Town Hall 





on Thursday evening next, at half-past: 
eight, on ‘L’Evolution de la Pensée Reli- 
gieuse en France.’ The lecture is being: 
arranged by Mrs. Cobden - Sanderson, of 
River House, Hammersmith. 


In reviewing M. Claretie’s second Bri- 
chanteau volume we noted the points of 
resemblance between his decayed comedian. 
and the Kari-Kari of his relative M.. 
Ludovic Halévy. M. Claretie has now 
revealed the secret in Ze Zemps, that a real. 
person, named by him, was known to both 
authors, and was the original of both the- 
characters. 


Tue death in his seventy-eighth year ie- 
announced from Kéinigsberg of the distin- 
guished Kant scholar Dr. Emil Arnoldt.. 
He was at one time lecturer at Konigs- 
berg University, but resigned his post when 
the Government, to mark its disapproval of 
his democratic views, refused to promote- 
him toa professorship. During the Kant 
celebrations last year the title of professor 
was offered to him, but he declined to. 
accept the belated honour. 








SCIENCE 
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MODERN PHYSICS. 


A Text-Book of Physics.—Vol. III. Heat. By 

J. H. Poynting and J. J. Thomson. (Griffin & 
Co.)—After a long interval the third volume of 
Profs. Poynting and Thomson’s treatise om 
physics has appeared. The treatment of the 
subject is the same as that. adopted in the pre- 
vious volumes on ‘Sound’ ané x roperties 
of Matter’; it is essentially expe.imental, and. 
the use of all but the simplest analysis is avoided. 
But though perhaps the authors’ skill has not 
diminished, it is probable that the book will be 
something of a disappointment to those who- 
have read the preceding parts. These dif- 
fered in their aim and scope from all other 
English text-books, and had a delightful fresh- 
ness of their own; the new part inevitably 
suggests comparisons with Preston’s standard 
work, . 
It is only conservatism that sustains the 
grouping of all the varied subjects classed 
under the term ‘ heat,” since they really falk 
into two separate divisions. The first, including. 
conduction, change of state, the properties of 
gases, and so on, is really part of the pro- 
perties of matter; the second, radiation, is a. 
branch of the theory of light; they are con- 
nected through thermodynamics, the only part: 
of the subject which is truly a theory of heat. 

No great originality could be expected of the- 
authors in dealing with the first part of their 
subject. In all but minute details our know- 
ledge has lopg been complete. Regnault’s. 
researches in this field still excite our admira- 
tion, but do not inspire emulation ; if any advance 
is to be made in this region it isnot by a frontal 
attack. Nearly all of the first thirteen chapters- 
might have been written fifteen years ago, and. 
there is some internal evidence that might lead 
to the supposition that they were actually com-- 
posed about that time, and have been merely 
revised, not rewritten, since. It is only a. 
matter of detail, but we think that the state- 
ment (p. 131) that Kelvin’s vortex ring is the- 
most successful attempt hitherto made to repre-- 
sent the structure of the atom may not be 
entirely due tothe over-modest self-effacement 
of Prof. Thomson. 

The chapter on‘The Kinetic Theory of Matter’ 
is admirable. Using only elementary methods, 
the authors are able to arrive at approximate: 
expressions for the mean free path and the: 
quantities depending upon it, by ingenious, but. 
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in no way cumbrous, devices. The physical 
principles involved are so clearly exhibited that 
much benefit may be derived even by those 
who are fully competent to grapple with the 
-advanced theory, in which those principles are 
far less prominent. In twenty-seven pages an 
adequate account is given of all the simpler 
properties of gases, the difficult question of 
partition of energy is touched, and even such a 
complicated phenomenon as radiometer action 
is lucidly explained. The rest of the part calls 
for no special attention ; it is adequate, but not 
‘remarkable. 

The foundations of thermodynamics are the 
‘subject of such acute controversy that the 
authors’ chapter on this science is sure to arouse 
contrary opinions. The second law is stated 
thus: We cannot transform heat into work 
merely by cooling a body already at the lowest 
available temperature. Taken literally this 
statement would appear to be a truism ; if a 
body is at the lowest available temperature, 
of course it cannot be cooled any further, for, if 
it could be, its temperature would not be the 
lowest available. However, the possibility of 
misconception on this point is cleared away by 
‘the subsequent explanatory paragraph. But 
the objection remains that the entire significance 
of the law depends on the interpretation of the 
word ‘‘ merely,” and this the student is left to 
gather from the applications made of the prin- 
ciple. On the other hand, it is satisfactory to 
note that attention is drawn to a fact too often 
neglected, that ‘‘ reversibility” is a term 
applicable only to infinitely small changes, The 
line of reasoning which is found most convincing 
by the student differs in almost every case, but 
no one can fail to be impressed by the logical 
sequence of the ideas expounded when once 
the initial stumbling-block is passed. It is 
doubtful whether more is not lost than gained 
by the introduction of analogies to illustrate 
the working of heat engines, especially if they 
be so imperfect as that of a water wheel. 

In two subsequent chapters thermodynamical 
principles are applied to gases and to change of 
state, the usual formule being deduced. In 
some places too much has been sacrificed to 
brevity. 

No one is better qualified than Prof. Poynting 
to write of radiation, and the four chapters 
which deal with this subject will be read with 
interest. The matter is so nearly allied to the 
theory of light that there is considerable difii- 
culty in defining the province of the book. A 
somewhat arbitrary boundary appears to have 
been drawn, for we should have expected to 
find some account of Rubens’s ‘ Reststrahlen.’ 
There is a very satisfactory chapter on ‘ Radia- 
tion and Temperature,’ in which some of the 
methods of determining the solar constant are 
described, but otherwise the experimental work 
is somewhat scantily treated. A final chapter 
deals with ‘ The Thermodynamics of Radiation,’ a 
topic of absorbing interest. The chief results of 
Wien and others are enunciated, but we fear 
that here again the proofs are sometimes too 
condensed to be readily intelligible to the 
beginner. 

A serious blot on the book is the large num- 
ber of misprints which occur. They are for the 
most part trivial, and would mislead no one, 
but they are annoying, and so easily removed 
by a competent proof-reader as to be inex- 
cusable. 

On the whole, we fear that, though Profs. 
Poynting and Thomson’s work has many excel- 
lent and several novel features, it does not 
maintain the high standard which the two 
previous volumes had led us to expect. It is, 
of course, perfectly sound and safe, and will 
doubtless be widely used, but it lacks the 
attractiveness of its predecessors. We look 
forward eagerly to the volume on ‘ Electricity 
and Magnetism,’ a subject that should furnish 
-an excellent example for the method of treat- 
«ment adopted by the two distinguished authors, 





Modern Theory of Physical Phenomena. By 
Augusto Righi. Authorized Translation by 
Augustus Trowbridge. (New York, the Mac- 

i Company.)—The great interest that has 
been aro by the discovery of radio-activity, 
and by the development of the new theory of 
matter to which it has lent support, is very 
gratifying to those who desire to see the spread 
of an intelligent appreciation of physical 
science beyond the narrow limits to which it is 
at present confined. We are therefore pre- 
disposed to welcome heartily any attempt to 
satisfy the curiosity of the lay inquirer, more 
especially if it proceed from the pen of so 
competent an authority as Prof. Righi. But 
we must confess reluctantly that neither Prof. 
Righi’s book nor any other of the popular 
treatises that have appeared lately seems to fill 
adequately the gap in scientifie literature. 

Every physicist must have had the pleasure 
of being asked by his acquaintances to ‘‘tell 
them all about this new radium.” In most 
cases the interest prompting the request is 
purely utilitarian. hen it is explained that 
there is no immediate prospect of radium curing 
cancer, or driving a motor-car, still less of 
making anybody’s fortune, radium is dismissed 
as ‘‘dull.” In other instances the interest is 
sentimental, akin to the feeling that causes 
‘* scientific shockers” and emotional astronomy 
to appeal to a certain class of mind; the 
inquirer craves for incomprehensibly vast 
numbers, and is satisfied by calculations of the 
height to which the British navy might be 
raised by the energy in a gramme of radium. 

But besides these devotees of pseudo-science 
there are some whose desire for enlightenment 
is as real as that of any professed student of 
physics. There are educated men who feel that 
their outlook on the world is incomplete with- 
out some knowledge of the methods and results 
of natural philosophy. To some the trains of 
experiment and reasoning, to many more the 
new conceptions and theories to which these 
have given rise, afford a keen delight. But 
where are they to turn for instruction? 
Existing works either require too deep a 
knowledge or provide too scanty a fare. 

It is to this class of the laity that ‘‘ popular” 
treatises should be addressed ; the others may 
be left to the mercy of journalists whose 
imagination admirably qualifies them to cater 
for those who crave sensationalism rather than 
accuracy. No previous knowledge of the sub- 
ject should be required, but in no other 
respect should the treatment be “elementary” ; 
doubtful steps in the reasoning should not be 
shirked, nor apparent inconsistencies in the 
theories glossed over. It is precisely these 
difficulties that give an air of life and vigour to 
the subject, and help to cultivate the scientific 
spirit. 

There is the great example of Darwin’s 
writings to inspire an attempt to reach this 
ideal; but undoubtedly the production of 
similar works on physics is rendered harder by 
the necessity of avoiding all use of mathematical 
analysis. There seems to have been but one 
Faraday in the world’s history. And yet it is 
physics, in a sense the most fundamental of the 
sciences, which it is most desirable that the out- 
side world should appreciate. The task may be 
impossible, but then let us have no more 
popular science. Sad though it may be, we 
must make of science an esoteric preserve. 

Judged on these principles, Prof. Righi’s 
little volume is far from satisfactory. We 
doubt whether he had in his mind any clear 
idea of the class of reader he was endeavouring 
to instruct. The success of the book—it has 
passed through two Italian editions—might be 
thought to justify its publication, yet we can- 
not believe that it has given to any one more 
than a scrappy knowledge of facts scattered 
about in an incoherent mixture of irrelevant 
hypotheses. It assumes too wide an acquaint- 
ance with physics. The reader is supposed to 





know something of the fundamental laws of 
electro - dynamics, the relation of work ang 
energy, and the meaning of “‘ polarized light,” 
The author is not even consistent, for he con. 
siders it necessary to expound Ohm’s Lay, 
while he devotes some of his scanty space—the 
whole book is but 161 pages of large print—to 
foot-notes containing differential equations and 
references to original authorities. 

Nor is the choice of subject-matter always 
unexceptionable. There is an excellent account 
of Prof. J. J. Thomson’s determination of the 
charge on a corpuscle, a piece of work combining 
such experimental resource and ingenious argu- 
ment that it cannot fail to be of interest ; but, 
on the other hand, an equal space is devoted to 
a catalogue of the radio-active elements known 
at the present time, an array of mere dry-as- 
dust facts without the slightest theoretical 
significance. Throughout there is a tendency 
to condense unduly a train of reasoning, and to 
omit all mention of difficulties in the views 
supported and of objections urged against them. 

e regret to notice inaccuracies from which 
the writings of a Professor of Physics might 
have been expected to be free. On p. 76 we 
are told that 
“the variety of 3 rays is quite great ; thus, while 
some are stopped by aluminium foil one-hundredth 
of a millimeter thick, others are able to traverse 
several millimeters of lead,” 

a statement which might convey extremely 
erroneous ideas as to absorption; for some 
portion of a homogeneous pencil of rays, how- 
ever penetrating, is stopped by a layer of 
material, however thin. Again, that 

“the conductivity which a rarefied gas acquires 
when the cathode rays pass through it makes it im- 
possible to maintain the two plates at a sufficient 
difference of potential” 

is hardly an adequate explanation of the failure 
to obtain electrostatic deflection of the rays. 
The end of chap. v., on the disintegration 
products of the radio-active elements, contains 
some rather doubtful statements. We are told 
that ‘‘the final non-radio-active substance has 
at least been found in the case of radium.” 
How does Prof. Righi know that helium is the 
only, or, indeed, the chief, final disintegration 
product? Does he indeed know that helium is 
not radio-active ? 

When an accomplished physicist sets out to 
write a popular treatise, the first quality which 
must be demanded of him is scrupulous and 
unfailing accuracy. But perhaps the author is 
not to blame for all the deficiencies noted. The 
short quotations given might suggest that he 
has not been well served by his translator. We 
cannot congratulate Prof. Trowbridge on his 
share in the work. His efforts to eliminate 
Italian idiom have not been uniformly success- 
ful, and have led him to employ ungrammatical 
constructions. 


A Treatise on the Theory of Alternating 
Currents. By Alexander Russell. Vol. I. 
(Cambridge, University Press.)—Mr. Russell 
proposes to give some account of the mathe- 
matical theorems which electricians use in their 
everyday work with alternating currents. He 
does not attempt to describe the machinery 
which they erect, or the instruments by which 
it is measured and tested, but only to investi- 
gate the principles employed in its construction 
and use. The reader is supposed to have a 
sound working knowledge of modern analysis, 
by the use of which the formule are estab- 
lished ; graphical methods, which play so large 
a part in modern engineering practice, are 
employed, for the most part, only as sub- 
sidiary to more rigid treatment, or in cases 
where the complicated nature of the problem 
makes a complete solution unattainable. 

In the first chapter—one of the best in the 
book—an admirably concise, lucid, and accurate 
summary is given of the principles of electro- 
statics and electrodynamics. We then proceed 
to consider self-inductance, effective values, and 
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capacity. Some interesting calculations, with 
important practical applications, concerning 
the capacity of cables are here introduced. 
Chaps. v. to ix. treat of the ‘‘ power factor,” and 
gome of the graphical methods by which it may 
be ascertained. After a digression on the air 
transformer, we are introduced to the theory 
of polyphase currents, the instruments which 
measure them, and the cables by which they 
are carried. Chap. xvi. is concerned with eddy 
currents, a subject which does not lend itself 
readily to the somewhat rigid methods which 
are characteristic of the book, In the final 
chapter, under the heading of ‘ The Method of 
Duality,’ the author points out the simplicity 
gained by recognizing the reciprocal relations 
which exist between capacity and inductance, 
star and mesh, and soon. Ina future volume 
we are promised the theory of alternators, 
motors, and transformers, and the transmission 
of power by polyphase currents. 

Any estimate of Mr. Russell’s work must pro- 
ceed from a knowledge of the class of students 
to which it is addressed ; unfortunately we are 
left somewhat in the dark on this point. But 
we fear that the author has fallen into the 
common error of trying to appeal at once to all 
classes. The student of pure theory will find 
much to interest him in the calculation of capa- 
city and of effective values, but will be disap- 
pointed by the approximate methods applicable 
to eddy currents. The student of electro- 
technics will not always possess the mathe- 
matical knowledge to appreciate the proofs sup- 
plied, or to confirm for himself those formule 
which are simply stated without proof, but he 
will benefit by a study of the limitations which 
inaccurate but necessary assumptions impose 
upon the validity of the formule. The work- 
ing engineer will find much that is suggestive 
in the treatment of such subjects as sheath 
losses, but may think that much of the space 
devoted to complicated hyperbolic expressions 
would have been better filled by numerical 
tables. 

Perhaps it is the student of pure theory who 
will find Mr. Russell’s book most satisfactory ; 
he seems to have been placed in the front row 
of the audience. The author pushes analytical 
treatment as far as it will go, sometimes beyond 
the point where the results cease to have any 
relation to experimental facts, and only falls 
back on approximate, but simpler methods 
when the more accurate weapon has failed him. 
Thus, in dealing with eddy currents, where 
quantitative information is unobtainable, he 
devotes several pages of mathematics to a con- 
sideration of the problem when the permeability 
is constant ; a solution, equally adequate eo far 
as working conditions are concerned, could be 
reached by very much easier methods. 

Many of the formule which are the result of 
tedious integration are simply stated, the alge- 
braical details of the process by which they have 
been obtained being omitted. This plan has 
great advantages, but it makes accuracy all- 
important. Great care seems to have been 
exercised in this respect, for we have tested 
several of the expressions taken at random, and 
have found them correct without exception. 
From errors of carelessness, as well as from 
faulty diagrams, misprints, and so on, the 
volume is laudably free. 

Mr. Russell’s work is of great utility in 
grouping within a small compass facts which 
have hitherto been scattered through journals 
or bulky treatises ; we wish it all success. But 
we venture to hope that in preparing the second 
volume the author will decide definitely what 
class of readers he is addressing, and confine 
himself more closely to satisfying their needs. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


In the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute Dr. John Beddoe defends his method 
of estimating skull capacity from measurements 





on the living against the criticisms of Prof. 
Karl Pearson in Biometrika, and reasserts 
his estimate of the average capacity of English 
male crania at 1,500 c.c., a figure which was 
exceeded by fifty-six out of sixty men of 
superior intellect. Miss Nina F. Layard 
describes the palzolithic flint implements re- 
cently found by her at Ipswich. Dr. Deniker's 
Huxley Lecture on the six races composing the 
— population of Europe is printed in 

rench, illustrated by two maps and a selec- 
tion from the fine photographs exhibited by the 
lecturer. The Rev. W. Howell and Mr. R. 
Shelford describe a love philtre obtained from 
a Sea-Dyak woman, and furnish a translation 
of two incantations sung over it to give it 
effect. Dr. Haddon (in Man for May) has an 
article on the decorative art of the same race, in 
which he derives some of their characteristic 

atterns from the roots of the parasitic fig-tree. 

he subject of Moorish decoration is dealt with 
in the Journal by Dr. Westermarck, who shows 
that many forms of it are magical, designed as 
protections against the evil eye. Three papers 
in Man relate to Egypt. Prof. Arthur Thomson 
applies the method of composite photography 
to four collections of skulls of the ancient 
inhabitants of the Thebaid, with marked success 
as showing the distinctive features — twelve 
negroid males and eleven negroid females 
are contrasted with twenty-six non-negroid males 
and sixteen non-negroid females, the total 
number in each case that was available, exhibit- 
ing marked differences in the form of the nasal 
aperture, the breadth between the orbits, and 
the form of the orbit. Mr. Hall contributes a 
short note on palolithic implements, and a 
discussion of the question of the early appear- 
ance of iron, which he dates back to the time 
of the Old Empire. Mr. H. R. Tate contributes 
to the Journal ethnographical notes on the 
Kikuyu tribe of British East Africa, and Mr. 
C. Hill Tout an elaborate and valuable ethno- 
logical report on the Stseelis and Skaulits tribes 
of the Halkomelem division of the Salish of 
British Columbia, prepared under the auspices 
of the Government Grant Committee of the 
Royal Society. Mr. R. E. Latcham furnishes 
notes on some ancient Chilian skulls and other 
remains, and Mr. R. H. Mathews a philological 
paper on the Wiradyuri and other languages of 
New South Wales. The Rev. W. O'Ferrall 
contributes translations of a very interesting 
collection of native stories from Santa Cruz, the 
Reef Islands, and Duff Island. In Man Mr. J. 
Edge-Partington warns collectors against forged 
ethnographical specimens from the New Heb- 
rides, and figures an object recently acquired 
by him, manufactured by the natives for the 
purpose of barter, and not being or representing 
any real implement. 

The Corresponding Societies Committee of 
the British Association selected for special 
notice twenty-one contributions to anthro- 
pology made by seventeen local societies during 
the year ended May 3ilst, 1904. Mr. G. 
Clinch’s paper on recent discoveries at Waddon, 
and Mr. W. F. Stanley’s on recent excavations 
at Abydos, were communicated to the Croydon 
Natural History and Scientific Society ; Mr. 
Appleby’s notes on ancient stone crosses of 
Somerset, and Mr, Sydenham’s on eighteenth- 
century token issues, to the Bath Natural 
History and Antiquarian Field Club ; papers by 
Mr. Crump and Messrs. Crossland and Jolley on 
place-names to The Halifax Naturalist; and 
papers by the Rev. J. Griffith on Rhondda 
cairns, and Mr. T. H. Thomas on South Wales 
folk-lore, to the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society. 
The other papers, each contributed to a separate 
local society, included Mr. Stafford on the 
maintenance of the erect posture, Mr. Meyrick’s 
anthropometrical report on Marlborough College, 
Mr. Kennard on a paleolith from Grays, Dr. 
Colley March on the problem of lynchets, Mr. 
Mortimer on prehistoric jet ornaments from 
East Yorkshire, the Rev. R. A. Bullen on a 





late Celtic cemetery at Harlyn Bay, Mr. George 
on the Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Kettering, Mr. 
Gleave on the Roman wall near Hexham, Mr. 
Sutcliffe on the place-name ‘‘ Low,” and Miss 
Russell on some old names in Berwickshire. 
Scottish societies published papers by Mr. J. 
Devon on the study of the criminal, and by Mr. 
F. R. Coles on the stone circles of the north- 
east of Scotland. The Belfast Natural History 
and Philosophical Society had a paper by Mr. 
R. J. Ussher on the evidence of the caves. 

By the courtesy of Lord Avebury, who was 
President of the first International Congress of 
Sociologists, held in Paris, a meeting will 
shortly be held at his house in St. James’s 
Square to set on foot the necessary organization 
for the meeting of the Congress to be held in 
London in 1906. Persons interested in the 
subject and desirous to serve on the general 
committee should communicate with the Secre- 
tary to the Sociological Society, 5, Old Queen 
Street, Westminster. 








SOCIETIES, 


ASTRONOMICAL. — June 9. — Mr. W. H. Maw, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. P. H. Cowell read a 
paper on the discordant values of the principal 
elliptic coefficients in the moon’s longitude.—Lord 
Rosse read a note on his work on the determination 
of heat radiation from the moon. His results 
showed it to be surface heat, varying with the 
phase; he considered it t» be absorbed and re- 
emitted. It was very slight at new moon, and 
attained a maximum at full moon.—Mr. Dyson read 
a@ paper by tbe Astronomer Royal on the diurnal 
variations of nadir and level of the Greenwich 
transit circle. The variation of the level has a 
period of 24 hours, with a maximum about 6 A.M. 
and a minimum at 6 P.M.; the variations of nadir 
are much smaller, and show lees conclusive reeults. 
—Mr. A. R. Hinks gave an account of his paper on 
the determination of stellar proper motions without 
reference to meridian places, which was followed 
by some discussion.—The Secretary read a paper by 
Mr. Denning on the meteors from Biela’s comet, 
and Dr. Downing described his own researches on 
the came subject.—Mr. Hinks gave an abstract of a 
paper by himself and Dr. H. N. Russell on a general 
scheme for obtaining stellar parallaxes from photo- 
graphs taken at Cambridge Observatory. Dr. Ruesell 
gave the results already obtained for the parallax 
of Lalande 21185 and y Virginis. 





LINNEAN.—Juie 1.--Prof. W. A. Herdman, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. A. J. Dicks was admitted a 
Fellow.—The Rev. W. J. W. Anderson, Mr, E. R. 
Burdon, Miss K. M. Hall, Mr. F. W. Lucas, and 
Mr. H. F. Macmillan were elected Fellowe.—Mr. 
H. E. H. Smedley exhibited models of restorations 
of some extinct Dinosaurs, Ceratosaurus, and 
Diplodocus, also of Ichthyosaurus, Piesiosaurus, 
Scelidosaurus, and Stegosaurus.—A fter the President 
had opened the discussion, Dr. A. Smith Wood ward 
remarked that many of these restorations must still 
be considered hypothetical, for whilst the material 
for a reconstruction of the Ichthyosaurus was 
abundant enough to show the nature of its covering, 
in others we were still without accurate knowledge, 
even of the position assumed by the animals during 
life ; the Plesiosaurus, it is now known, could not 
possibly have displayed the swan-like neck depicted, 
as its cervical vertebra did not permit of sufficient 
movement.— Dr. ©. W. Andrews (a visitor) and 
the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing also contributed 
remarks, — On behalf of Mr. J. F. Waby, the 
General Secretary exhibited two photographs 
of a palm, Corypha eiata, which had _ been 
previously mentioned. At the general meeting of 
June 18th, 1903, photographs were shown of two 
specimens of equal age : one had normally flowered, 
fruited, and died; the other, instead of flowers, 
had thrown up a secondary central growth of 
leaves. The information now sent completes the 
record ; the survivor in its turn had flowered and 
died, the inflorescences being developed from the 
secondary crown of foliage. On being cut down it 
proved to be 68 ft. in height, diameter at base 
3 ft. 6in.; diameter at base of secondary growth, 
1ft.10in. The secondary growth itself was 4 ft. 
in height, and the height of the spadix an addi- 
tional 20 ft, 5 ft. of this being bare stem, the 
remaining 15 ft. crowded with twenty-nine huge 
branches. The crop of fruit numbered over 51,000 
and weighed half a ton, most of the spadices being 
abortive.—Mr. C. B. Clarke remarked that jy 
this palm grew in the Calcutta Botanic Garden, he 
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had never noticed this abnormal behaviour, though 
branching in palms occurred in many species.—The 
General Secretary exhibited sundry rarities from 
the books and manuscripts of Linnzus, especially 
three which bad been lost sight of owing to their 
having been placed amongst the manuscripts which 
remained unbound. Each exhibit was explained, 
with the circumstances attending its production, 
and its special interest indicated.—The President 
remarked that, in spite of what had been done in 
bringing to light certain items in the collections of 
Linnus, doubtless much yet remained to be dis- 
covered, and instanced the fact of his exhibiting 
the artificially produced pearls from the Linnean 
Cabinets. He suggested that possibly among the 
Linnean manuscripts there might yet exist some 
documents still unutilized which would throw light 
upon the procedure adopted by Linnzus as regards 

l-mussels.—The last item was a paper by Mr. 

N. Rudmose Brown, on ‘The Botany of Gough 
Island: Part II. The Cryptogams, exclusive of the 
Ferrs and Unicellular Algw.’.—The President said 
that when Part I. of this paper was read on 
May 4th it had been suggested that a visit to the 
Tristan da Cunba group might form part of the 
programme of the Cape session of the British 
Associatiop. The matter had, however, received so 
little outside support that the project had been 
abandoned. 





PHILOLOGICAL.—June 2.—Rev. Prof, Skeat, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Prof. Napier read a paper on a 
number of Old English words. The first group of 
words discussed is contained in a few eleventh- 
century Bury St. Edmunds documents written on 
some fly-leaves in a MS. of the Benedictine Rule in 
the Library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, which 
Prof. Nepier is editing fcr the Eariy English Text 
Society. The most interesting of these words are: 
scor, “a score,’ from the O. Norse skor; stott, glossed 
by “equus vilis,’ the parent of Chaucer's “ ful good 
stot,” on which the Reve rode; sceppe, ‘a measure 
(of malt, wheat, Xc.),” from O. Norse skeppa, whence 
ecmes the skep, “a basket,” of the modern English 
dialects ; smolt, “lard” (which, it is true, also occurs 
as a gloss to pinguedv in Aithelwold’s ‘De Con- 
suetudine Monachorum’): it is the same as the 
Mod. Dutch smout and Low German smolt. In the 
various hundreds of Suffolk, St. Edmunds possesses 
so many manslot, which is no doubt an Anglicized 
form of the QO. Noise mannshlutr. ‘The older 
dictionaries record these words, but the reference 
given by Lye, and copied, without verification, by 
others, is wrong, viz.,to the MS. of the Reg. Ben. in 
the library of C.C.C., Cambridge, instead of Oxford ; 
hence the compilers of the more recent dictionaries, 
being unable to find the words in the MS. referred 
to, rejected them, though Prof. Sch: 6ar in his edition 
of the O.E. version of the Reg, Ben. called attention 
to one of them, viz., scor, overlooking the others. 
Amongst other O.E. words from other MSS. to which 
attention wa; called may be noted trendan, “to 
roll,” whence Mod. E. to trend, which occurs 1n an 
O.#. proverb published by Zupitza in the first 
volume of Anglia : “an apple never rolls (¢trenddeS) 
so far as not to show from which tree it came” ; the 
reason why this has been hitherto overlooked is 
probably because Zupitza suggested that it was a 
mistake for trendlaS (from trendlian), an already 
recorded word ; but Prof, Napier in his volume of 
“Old English Glosses’ bas already called attention 
to the gloss sintrendende, * round ” (literally ‘‘ ever 
turning ’’), and tothe verb fortrendan, u in the 
sense of “ to close [ Christ’s tomb] by rolling a stone 
to the entrance.’ The compound mealt-ealo, 
“malt-ale,” is not recorded in the dictionaries, but 
occurs in an eleventh-century prescription for the 
cure of wens, the same fragment containing the 
only recorded instances of liferwyrt, “liverwort,” 
and piporcwyrn, “a pepper-mill.”’ Words like niht, 
“night,” ceowan, “to chew,” drincan, “to drink,” 
are well known, but none of the dictionaries have 
genihtian, “to grow dark,” gecow, “a chewing,’’ or 
gedrinca, “a cup-bearer,” the firet two of which 
eccur in tha Vercelli MS. Jlaigungboc, “a 
benedictional,’ has escaped the dictionary com- 

i!ers, though the passage in which it occurs has 

en printed at least six times from Wanley 
onwards, Other unrecorded compounds were 
sleghriSer, “an ox for slaughtering,” offringclad, 
“an offering cloth,” geargemynd, “day of yearly 
celebration,’ &c. In conclusion Prof. Napier dis- 
cussed a number of O.E. ghost-words which he had 
been able to trace to their sources, such as 
behydignes, “a desert,” svylt, “a whirlpool,” pys, 
“a storm,” &c. He hopes to print his collected 
material in the couis3 of this summer, 





SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHMOLOGY.—June 14. 
—Prof. A. H. Sayce read a paper on ‘The Hittite 
Inscriptions Translated and Annotated.’ The author 
said that this concluded his series of papers on the 
Hittite texts. Their decipherment had now pro- 





gressed so far that it was possible to give connected 
translations of the better-preserved inscriptions. 
After briefly describing the nature of the key which 
finally unlocked them, he referred to the various 
verifications of its correctness which, with the 
increase of our materials, are constantly coming to 
light. The values already obtained for the cha- 
racters give, without forcing, the requisite geo- 
graphical and personal names in each fresh text to 
which they are applied—Tyans, for example, at 
Tyana, Carchemish at Carchemish, Mames in 

sidia—and lead on to the discovery of the values 
of other signs. Explanations turn up unexpectedly 
of geographical titles found on the Assyrian monu- 
ments—¢y., of the Akhlamé, who inhabited the 
district of Carchemish, and whose name is written 
in the Carchemish texts letter for letter as it is in 
the cuneiform. Even the grammatical affixes to 
words found in the cuneiform tablets of Arzawa 
recur in the same positions in the hieroglyphic texts ; 
and the theological conceptions disclosed by the 
translation of the inecriptions are just those which 
were peculiar to Asia Minor. Above all, the trans- 
lations not only flow naturally and necassarily from 
the application of the key, but prove to be in 
accordance with probability and common sense ; 
while the whole system of decipherment is (what 
every correct system ought to be) progressive, one 
discovery leading to another, and serving to confirm 
and verify the results already obtained. The author 
has recently been studying the originals of many of 
the texts in the magnificent museum of Constan- 
tinople, where every assistance was liberally afforded 
him, and has thus been able to correct the errors 
which are inseparable even from casts and photo- 
graphs. Translations were given of the Carchemish, 
Hamath, and other texts, some of which can be 
translated with a fair amount of certainty, while 
of others only a partial rendering can at present be 
attempted. But the extensive use made in them of 
ideographs and determinatives goes far to explain 
their meaning. The princa to whom the Hamath 
texts are due bore the name of Arki-suanna. The 
inscriptions are for the most part architectural or 
theological. 





MATHEMATICAL.—June 8,—Prof. A. R. Forsyth, 
President, and, temporarily, Prof. W. Burnside, 
V.P., in the chair—Mr. V. Ramaswami Aiyar was 
elected a Member.—The President announced that 
the Council had awarded the De Morgan Medal for 
1905 to Dr. H. F. Baker for his researches in pure 
mathematics.—The following papers were com- 
municated :—‘ Oa the Conditions of Reducibility of 
avy Group of Linear Substitutions’ and ‘ On Criteria 
for the Finiteness of the Order of aGroup of Linear 
Substitutions,’ by Prof. W. Burnside,—and ‘On a 
Class of Many-Vaiued Functions defined by a 
Definite lotegral,’ by Mr. G. H. Hardy.—Informal 
communications were made as follows :—‘ The First 
Principles of Cauchy’s Theory of Functions,’ by 
Mr. G. H. Hardy, —and ‘Differential Equations 
whose Integrals are expressible by Partial Quadra- 
tures,’ by Prof. A. R. Forsyth. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 

. Asiatic, 4—‘M d Talisman 

Islands,’ Rey. 8. Stitt. 

Wep. Meteorologica!, 45.—‘Normal Electrical Phenomena of the 
Atmosphere,’ Mr. G C. Simpson; ‘Two New Meteorological 
Instruments: (1) Automatic Pole Star Light Recorder, 
(2) The Ombroscope,’ Mr. 8 P. Fergusson. 

— British Archeological Association, 8 —* Notes on the Ninth Iter 
of Antoninus, with Special Reference to the sites of Venta 
Icenorum and Setomagus,’ Rey. Dc. Astley. 

— Folk-lore, 8.—* Notes on the Legend of Merlia and on Joseph 
of Arimathea and his Connexion with Britain,’ Dr. Gaster. 

— Geological, 8. 

— Microscopical, 8.—‘Theories of Microscopical Vision’ (second 

per), Mr. A. E. Conrady; ‘The Tubercle Bacillus,’ Mr. 


from the Maldive 





M. Nelson. 
Tuvrs. Antiquaries, 8}. 








Science Gossiy, 


Tae Journal of the Geographical Society of 
Paris contains a very interesting paper by the 
well-known traveller Lucien Fourneau, on the 
drying up of the rivers in Central Africa. As 
the head of the flotilla on the Lower Niger, he 
was in a position to take constant and accurate 
measurements during 1903 and 1904, and he 
found that the volume of water decreased with 
alarming rapidity, s» that the steamers of the 
Niger Company cannot go to Djebba, as they 
could do easily fifteen years ago. The reports 
of the natives bear out these statements, and 
many islands which had to be periodically 
deserted by their inhabitants no longer run the 
risk of being flooded. , 


Tue International Congress of Anatomists 
will be held at Genova from August 6th to 





10th, and will be attended by distinguishea 
representatives from England, France, Ger. 
many, &c. 


WE referred in our number of March 4th 
to the question of the adoption of a stan. 
dard time for India, which seemed at last op 
the eve of settlement. It is now official} 
announced that thenew time will be introduesd 
into all telegraph, postal, and railway offices on 
the Ist of July next. In large commercial towns 
like Calcutta and Bombay the Government of 
India is prepared to introduce standard time in 
their offices and courts, ‘‘ if local opinion shows 
itself agreeable to accept the alteration.” There 
is no doubt that opinion generally will be in 
favour of the change. 


Two new small planets were photographically 
discovered by Dr. Gé'z at the Koénigstuh} 
Observatory, Heidelberg, on the 28ch ult. Dr. 
J. Palisa, of Vienna, has published in No. 4024 
of the Astronomische Nachrichten the results of 
visual observations he has obtained of some of 
the recently discovered bodies of this class, 
The whole number now known is approaching 
six hundred.. 


Herr A. WepemMeYER, of Berlin, has com- 
puted elliptic elements of Giacobini’s comet (a, 
1905), and obtains a period of 279 years, some- 
what longer than that determined by Messrs, 
Crawford and Maddrill, and mentioned in our 
‘Science Gossip’ on the 3rd inst. In other 
respects the results are very nearly the same, 
so that the true period is probably between 250 
and 260 years. 


Tue Berliner Astronomisches Jahrbuch for 
1907 has just been received. The data are as 
in the previous year, and the solar, lunar, and 
planetary places are formed from the same 
tables as in 1906. Elements of the orbits of 
521 small planets, the last of these being 
Brixia, which was discovered by Herr Dugan 
at Heidelberg on January 10th, 1904, are in- 
cluded ; also opposition ephemerides for forty 
of those which come into opposition this year. 
It is mentioned that of the 553 small planets 
announced up to the end of last March, 374 
have been observed at four or more oppositions, 
31 at three, 48 at two, and 100 at only one 
opposition, most of the latter being, of course, 
recent discoveries. 








FINE ARTS 


—_o— 


Mediaval Art, from the Peace of the Church 
to the Eve of the Renaissance, 312-1350. 
By W. R. Lethaby. (Duckworth & Co.) 


A more accurate title for this book would 
have been ‘ Medieval Architecture,’ for, 
with the exception of one chapter on ‘ French 
Sculpture and Painting,’ it is almost 
entirely concerned with buildings, or with 
sculptures and mosaics, which perform 
the function of architectural decoration. 
Illuminations and ivories are mentioned 
only once or twice, and incidentally. Mr. 
Lethaby may vindicate his title by urging 
the enormously preponderant importance of 
architecture in the Middle Ages. This is 
perfectly true; yet the title is misleading, 
and inquirers who go to the book for 
guidance on other branches of art may be 
disappointed. 

But as a sketch of the development of 
architecture and the arts auxiliary thereto 
this work deserves the most serious atten- 
tion. We believe it to be the first English 
handbook that has ever appeared which 
will enable a careful reader to gain a com- 
prehensive and ordered view of the history 
of architecture in Europe and the relations 
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of the various schools. This achievement 
jg not due merely to skill in presentation 
and exposition, though considerable skill is 
displayed. It is largely due to the fact that 
the author approaches the problems of the 
evolution of Western architecture with a 
thorough knowledge of Byzantine art, which 
has enabled him to appreciate the full 
significance of the brilliant investigations of 
Prof. Strzygowski, of Graz. A complete 
revolution in our conceptions of the origin 
and growth of Christian art has been, and is 
being, wrought by Strzygowski’s labours, 
and Mr. Lethaby’s readers will be enabled 
to understand its significance. The origin 
of Christian from classic art, not at Rome, 
but in the East, in the Hellenistic sphere, 
imposes at the outset a new conception of 
the interdependence of East and West. But 
this original and decisive Eastern influence 
was not exhausted in the initial stages, and 
Mr. Lethaby fully recognizes its con- 
tinuance. Some passages which are 
significant of his general treatment of the 
development may be quoted. Speaking of 
“parcel-mosaic,” he says :— 

“Tt was this late Byzantine style acting on 
the West by many channels, by the migration 
of its artists, by the dissemination of ivories, 
MSS., bronzes, goldwork, textiles, and enamels, 
which gave the artistic impetus which led up to 
Romanesque art. The West, of course, con- 
tributed the ability and readiness to absorb and 
transform these influences,”—P. 72. 

‘* Wherever in Italy we see a school of archi- 
tecture in course of formation, we shall find 
that it has its roots in a fresh Byzantine im- 
pulse.”—P, 91. 

And as to the so-called Lombardic School: 

“The general style from the sixth to the 
eleventh centuries Cattaneo has called Italo- 
Byzantine, and he has rightly denied the exist- 
ence of any specific Lombard School during 
this time except so far as it shows itself in 
barbarism. He has also pointed out that the 
first active and indigenous school to arise had 
its centre at Venice. It was indeed in origin 
strictly Byzantine, but in Venice it found such 
a congenial soil that it soon took root, and bore 
even finer fruit than at the same time in its 
original home.”—P. 92, 

Even the Romance art, as Mr. Lethaby 
would designate Gothic, which grew out of 
Romanesque in North France, though not 
due directly to Eastern influence, was 
nevertheless conditioned by the East. Gothic 
is ‘the architecture of towns, guilds, and 
masters who were free to pass from place to 

lace,” and the guilds of masons are pro- 

ably Byzantine in origin. Such guilds 
were highly organized in Constantinople :— 

“It is a curious fact that in the thirteenth 

century latomos, the Byzantine word for mason, 
was used in France and England. I suppose 
that workers in the West derived their cus- 
toms and organization from groups of Byzan- 
tine artists working in Italy ; and that it is to 
the existence of such groups in North Italy that 
we owe the easy transition of Lombard architec- 
ture over Western Europe, which ultimately led 
to the establishment of similar guilds and the 
development of Gothic.”—P. 145. 
The castle-building and military architec- 
ture of the Gothic period were, of course, 
directly due to the influence of the East 
consequent on the Crusades. 

The question as to the geographical path 
by whichthe Eastern influences acted on the 
West, and led to the creation of Romanesque, 
has not been finally settled, tj \ 





Lethaby does not definitely commit himself 
to the extremely probable opinion of 
Strzygowski that they travelled through 
North Italy and Marseilles. But he adopts 
that scholar’s view as to the dependence of 
the Romanesque type of church on the type 
of Syria, Asia Minor, and Armenia, which 
was characterized by 

‘*the use of vaulting instead of wood roofs, the 
absence of an atrium, a west facade having a 
porch between two towers, the use of piers as 
supports instead of columns, the addition of a 
square compartment before the apse, and the 
bringing of windows together in groups of two 
or three.” 


Mr. Lethaby lucidly states his own con- 
clusion as follows :— 

‘*There have been in the main two great and 
persistent types of church plan, and the final 
type of large Western churches was reached 
by combining the two. The first is the Con- 
gregational, basilican, or ship type of plan, with 
its long columned aisles; the second is the 
martyrion, circular, or cross type, usually 
entirely vaulted. Both were in use from the 
age of Constantine, but in certain parts of the 
East, as in Asia Minor, North Syria, and Ar- 
menia, the latter type was particularly favoured, 
and ultimately almost prevailed over the 
basilican type. In the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth centuries churches of the Eastern cross- 
type were frequently built in the West, and 
finally the aisled cross church of Romanesque 
type was reached by bringing the two types 
together.” 

But while Mr. Lethaby has assimilated 
the important results of foreign research, 
he is thoroughly independent in his judg- 
ments ; he has thought everything out for 
himself, and impresses us with his mastery 
of the vast subject. The purpose and value 
of the book consist in the new conception of 
the general development, and the reader 
must not expect to find every celebrated 
monument described, or even mentioned. 
The only serious complaint we have to make 
is that more space has not been given to 
secular architecture. The author himself 
suggests that Castle - Gothic has been 
‘“‘ neglected in the study of the evolution of 
the style.” He might have devoted a para- 
graph or two to a description of the castle 
of Gisors or of Les Andeleys. We think that 
he ought to have noticed the buildings of 
Paulinus at Cimitile, near Nola, which were 
probably modelled, as Bertaux has shown, 
on the buildings round the Martyrion of 
Christ at Jerusalem. 

The book has succeeded in its design of 
showing ‘‘the unity in diversity of the 
stream of art which flowed down the cen- 
turies.” The day has gone by for treating 
the various schools of art in the Middle 
Ages as separate compartments. 








Paradise Lost. By John Milton, With 
Photogravures by William Strang. (Rout- 
ledge.)—This is an excellently got-up edition, 
the print and paper are well chosen, and the 
proportion of type to the page is just. The 
photogravures from Mr. Strang’s etchings are 
admirably reproduced. Indeed, for a cheap 
edition of Milton, nothing could be better 
planned, if we except the binding, which is 
not altogether agreeable. Mr. Strang’s relation 
to his author is rather curious. For while 
on the one hand his sense of broad and simple 
design and stately unbroken contours brings 
him naturally into harmony with the Miltonic 
rhythm, on the other his total want of the feel- 





ing for sensuous charm, his essentially rugged 
and unlyrical tone, are in startling opposition 
to the spirit of the poem. In consequence his 
most unqualified success is in the noble portrait 
of Milton which forms the frontispiece, and in 
the title-page, where we have Milton playing to 
his daughters. In these there are a puritanical 
plainness and directness of expression which 
interpret Milton asa man finely. But Milton 
the poet seems toget out of Mr. Strang’s rangeof 
sympathy. There is in his illustrations no trace 
of that ‘‘ Doric delicacy” which Wootton 
noticed, and his Paradise seems a fitter place 
for the snake than for Eve. There is, of 
course, no scope here for Mr. Strang’s peculiar 
sense of the grotesque which came out so admir- 
ably in his renderings of Mr. Kipling and 
‘Don Quixote’; for though, in a sense, Mr. 
Strang’s feeling is classic, it is a classic gro- 
tesque peculiar and personal to himself that he 
expresses. We feel, therefore, that Milton did 
not supply the inspiration best suited to Mr. 
Strang’s temperament, and that, since he has 
had the good sense not to go contrary to the 
spirit of his author, he has found himself limited 
and a good part of his natural talent prevented 
from expression. The result is that we detect 
a certain coldness, a want of zest and life in the 
imagery of his designs. But if they do not 
vividly stimulate the reader’s imagination, it 
must also be said that they never distract or 
obtrude themselves unduly. And this is surely 
no small praise of Mr. Strang’s taste and pro- 
priety of feeling. For to touch ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
without striking a false note argues a fine sense 
of style, a rare discretion and restraint. 

Mural Painting. By F. Hamilton Jackson. 
(Sands & Co.)—The idea of this book, and, 
indeed, of the whole series of ‘‘ Handbooks for 
the Designer and Craftsman,” is excellent, 
namely, to give in a short space all the avail- 
able information, both of practice and principle, 
which the craftsman requires. Unfortunately 
its practical value is not very great. The 
processes of wall painting, particularly of 
fresco, are so complex, and in a Northern 
climate require such infinite precautions, that 
no artist need hope, with the aid only of a book 
like this, to set about such a performance. He 
will find here a number of recipes of all dates 
and all countries brought together, but none of 
them given with just those final details which 
make all the difference between theoretic and 
practical knowledge. There is, moreover, a 
lack of guidance in the selection of the best 
methods. Only one who had himself practised 
these various methods could, we think, give 
the needed advice. But even failing this, a 
few recipes given in the utmost detail would 
have been more helpful. 

The amateur whose curiosity about methods 
only goes so far as the wish to understand in a 
general way the mode of production of works he 
admires will, of course, be able to learn a good 
deal from what is given, though even from 
this point of view the book is hardly satisfactory 
from want of information as to the date of the 
different methods described. Moreover, in such 
a connexion the historical sketch with which the 
book begins ought surely to have been a full 
history of changes in technique rather than 
what we find—a very brief and not very 
scholarly restatement of the outlines of Italian 
painting. 

Besides fresco, which is treated at some 
length, the author describes spirit fresco, the 
method invented by Mr. Parry and employed 
by Lord Leighton at South Kensington ; 
encaustic, the great method of the ancients, 
which has been revived from time to time in 
France with some success ; and, finally, various 
oil processes, either directly on the wall or on 
canvas maroujlé. Of these last the author speaks 
somewhat disparagingly, and every one would, we 
think, agree as to their inferiority to real fresco, 
or even to tempera, so far as the beauty and 
purity of the effect go; but for all that, oil pro- 
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cesses on canvas have been employed in almost 
all the successful wall decorations of our day in 
Northern climates, and until it can be shown 
that a wall surface can be prepared so as to 
make fresco permanent in England, it seems as 
though some kind of oil—or, better still, wax 
and turpentine—medium on canvas was the 
most practical method. This was, after all, the 
method adopted by such great technicians as 
the Italians whenever they had to meet condi- 
tions, as at Venice, which at all corresponded 
with those of an English climate. There is a 
great deal of curious information in Mr. Jack- 
son’s book, and he is evidently well read in 
his subject ; but lack of system and want of 
proper reference to authorities are serious 
drawbacks to its value. 

English Embroidery. By A. F. Kendrick. 
(Newnes. )—The appearance of this book—at a 
time when the remarkable collection of English 
embroidery at the Burlington Fine-Arts Club 
has made a stir—is to be welcomed. For Mr. 
Kendrick, whose admirable introduction to the 
catalogue we inadvertently ascribed to another, 
is a master of his subject, and gives here an 
admirable survey of the whole history of 
English embroidery from Anglo-Saxon times to 
the eighteenth century. He writes, moreover, 
from a liberal and genuinely artistic standpoint, 
and is not carried away by a love of mere 
curiosity. To one who has studied and appre- 
ciated the great designs of the thirteenth and 
early fourteenth centuries, as Mr. Kendrick 
has, the grotesque extravagances of seventeenth- 
century stump-work, so dear to the collector, 
cannot appeal very forcibly, and he treats his 
whole subject with a due sense of proportion. 

The most interesting part of the book, there- 
fore, is devoted to the Romanesque and Gothic 
periods, beginning with the St. Cuthbert vest- 
ments at Durham of the early tenth century. 
These are reproduced, but unfortunately not on 
a large enough scale in view of their extra- 
ordinary importance. The next great work 
is the so-called tapestry of Bayeux, which the 
author admits is not, properly, English. It 
shows, indeed, a great falling off from the 
earlier Saxon work. There a strict Byzantine 
tradition was followed, which gave to thefigures 
a singular nobility and beauty ; in the Norman 
work we have a rather premature and childish 
effort at naturalistic and dramatic design, for 
which experience and tradition were alike 
wanting. 

Then come the Worcester vestments, in which 
decorative form again asserts itself, and then 
the great series of copes, the Syon, Ascoli, 
Daroca, Bologna, and Pienza copes, and the 
chasuble at Anagni; and, finally, the Steeple 
Aston cope, in which at last such command 
of form and freedom of line is attained that 
dramatic effects are possible without loss of 
beauty. In treating of this period some 
authorities are likely to accuse Mr. Kendrick 
of too liberal an interpretation of the word 
English ; and perhaps it would have added to 
the value of his book if he had discussed more 
fully the points of differentiation on which he 
has relied for his conclusions. 

He then traces the gradual decline of the 
typical forms of this great period of embroidery 
throughout the fourteenth century, and the rise 
of a new conception of design, with figures 
and ornaments parsemé on a velvet ground, 
which replaces it in the fifteenth century. Of 
this effective, but comparatively coarse treat- 
ment, the Chipping Campden and Baunton 
altar frontals are the finest specimens. 

With the Reformation the whole character 
and aim of the art change, and though we 
have many examples of delicate workmanship 
and refined taste—such, for instance, as Lord 
Falkland’s ‘* black work” tunic and the 
exquisite coverlets of the early eighteenth 
century—embroidery is no longer an art called 
on to express great imaginative ideas ; it falls 
definitely into the rank of the minor arts. 





Alphabets and Numerals. Designed and 
drawn by A. A. Turbayne. (Jack.)—This is 
one of the best books for practical purposes 
that we have had before us for a long time ; 
we do not agree with the writer in every 
particular, but it is the product of a genuine 
taste, founded on a study of sound originals. 
We are glad to note that the provision of good 
examples for lettering seems likely to be recog- 
nized as a duty by art schools, whose authorities 
cannot do better than follow the example of 
Aberdeen in including a collection of specimens 
of fine antique Roman, Italian, and German 
inscriptions in their museum. Mr. Turbayne’s 
first alphabet is founded on the lettering of 
Trajan’s Column, and the curved serifs give it a 
very fine decorative effect. The second, and 
best in the book, is derived from the Pisa 
monument to Henry VII. We know no finer 
collection of inscriptions in Italy than that in 
the Campo Santa and on the west front of the 
Duomo there. The numerals of this alphabet 
are not so good. Plates v.—viii. are founded on 
Jenson’s letter, with a contamination from 
Spira. We cannot agree with the notion that 
the latter's type counterfeits a pen-drawn letter 
to any extent, though we remember William 
Morris used to lay some stress on the influence 
of the pen as anelement in its design. We should 
not recommend the lower-case of ‘‘ condensed 
Gothic” unreservedly—the k, m, f, g, and 8 are 
unworthy of the rest of the fount; but it is 
much better than the ‘“‘ square serif” Gothic 
which follows. We have named Morris; 
his lower-case Gothic type seems almost the 
last word in legibility, while preserving the 
essential characteristics of the style. Mr. Tur- 
bayne, in his desire to avoid plagiarism, has 
— gone out of his way not to adopt these 
‘orms, but one need not go wrong merely to 
emphasize another man’s rightness, We recom- 
mend his book heartily to all who have to design 
lettering. They will find not only the plates 
but also the notes full of useful suggestion. 








GERMAN BOOKS. 


WE have received several numbers of Hirth’s 
Formenschatz, which maintains its reputation 
both for the choice of objects reproduced 
and the excellence of its reproductions. 
An ivory Bénitier of the tenth century from 
the cathedral treasury at Aix-la-Chapelle, a 
very curious Byzantine reliquary from the same 
place, several superb specimens of Meissen 
porcelain, the consecration comb of St. Heribert, 
Rhenish ivory of about 1000 a p.,a curious 
Middle-Rhenish painting of a Liebespaar, and 
the tower of the Abbey of Charroux, a mag- 
nificent specimen of transitional Romanesque 
architecture, are among the more curious and 
unfamiliar examples of various arts contained 
in recent numbers. 


Der Meister der Berliner Passion und Israhel 
van Meckenem. — Verzeichnis der Kupferstiche 
Israhels van Meckenem. Von Dr. Geisberg. 
(Strassburg, Heitz.)—We have here two con- 
tributions—No. 42 and No. 58—to ‘‘ Studies in 
German Art History.” No writer except Prof. 
Max Lehrs has done so much as Dr. Geisberg 
to dispel the darkness in which the early history 
of engraving in Germany was, till recently, in- 
volved. The work of the younger student is 
based to a large extent on the researches of his 
senior, who has generously placed at Dr. Geis- 
berg’s disposal all his notes on the engravings 
of Meckenem. After acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the primitive engravers, Dr. 
Geisberg has turned his industry and acumen to 
good purpose by concentrating his attention on 
two artists of his own fatherland, Westphalia. 
His preliminary essay, published two years ago, 

roves that the so-called ‘Master. of the 
rlin Passion” (not the ‘‘Renouvier Pas- 
sion” of 1446), a goldsmith who migrated 
to Bocholt, probably from Arnheim, about 1457, 





and died about 1465, was the father of Tsrahe} \ 


van Meckenem, and that a local tradi. 
tion, maintained till the eighteenth cent 
that two artists of that name had worked a 
Bocholt, was better founded than modern critics, 
had supposed. The first should rightly he 
called Israhel van Meckenem the elder, but a 
full ey of his work has already been 
published by Prof. Lehrs under the current 
name, which serves better to distinguish him 

m his son. The work of the latter is 
analyzed with a patience and insight that are. 
truly amazing, and with no waste of words, 
Even more remarkable is the amount of labour 
expended on the second volume, just published 
which enumerates 570 engravings by Israhej 
van Meckenem the younger, as against 267 
described by Passavant. The catalogue gives 
full particulars of the states of each engraving, 
their water-marks, the collections in which they 
occur, and every kind of information that the 
most thoroughgoing student can need, in the 
most condensed form. The only matter for 
regret is that the bulk of the catalogue was 
already in print before Dr. Geisberg made 
many new discoveries in visiting French and 
English collections last year; the corrections 
thus made necessary could only be introduced 
in an appendix, and the order of states 
described in the body of the work is not in al} 
cases definitive. Only 102 engravings are 
regarded as original ; the remainder are copies 
from the works of other artists, including no 
fewer than 215 after the master E. S. 


Das radierte Werk des Anders Zorn, 
Bearbeitet von Fortunat von Schubert-Soldern, 
(Dresden, Arnold.) — The Swedish painter, 
sculptor, and etcher, Herr Anders Zorn, has a 
great reputation on the Continent and in 
America, though his work is at present little 
known in this country. His etchings, and 
especially such portraits as those of Renan, 
Verlaine, and Liebermann, are remarkable for 
vigour, grasp of character, and freedom from 
any mannerism or academic bias; they are 
remarkable, too, in contrast to most con- 
temporary work, for their almost invariable 
adherence to the bitten line in its purity, 
unaided by any adventitious process. They are 
largely represented in public collections abroad, 
especially at Stockholm, Dresden, Berlin, and 
Budapest, and their importance fully justifies 
the publication of a separate catalogue. The 
work has been carried out by a competent 
author — the Director of the collection of 
engravings formed by King Frederick 
Augustus II. of Saxony, which supplements by 
the many rarities which it contains the better- 
known Royal Print-room at Dresden. The cata- 
logue is not only clear and businesslike in ar- 
rangement, but also—unlike most German books 
of its class—a pleasant object to sight and touch. 
In type, spacing, and the proportion of the page 
it follows the best English models of recent 
date; good hand-made paper and a judicious 
use of red add to the attractiveness of the 
volume, which contains an original plate, Zorn’s 
own portrait, and twenty collotype reproduc- 
tions of other etchings. 








ARCH.Z OLOGICAL NOTES. 


Amona Capt. Croz's discoveries at Telloh, 
some account of which was given in The 
Atheneum of March 18th, is a statuette of a 
new king named Sumu-ilu, who reigned over 
Ur in the twenty-second century B.c. It is in 
hard black stone, probably granite, and owes its 
preservation to its having been made into » 
support for a vase. A notice of it appears in 
the Revue Archéologique for May-June, and it is 
hoped that a representation of it, with the 
inscription and a translation, will be published 
before very long. Perhaps it is a sign of 
the increased cordiality between France and 
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’ Bogland that three of the articles in this 


number of the Revue are in English. 


The fourth and last volume of M. Amélineau’s 
‘Nouvelles Fouilles d’Abydos’ is now out, and 
may perhaps be reviewed at length later. It is 
as confused and as disorderly as its predecessors, 
and a great part of it is taken up with contro- 
versy, in which the author attempts to prove 
that his excavations were properly conducted, 
and that if he broke into pieces duplicate vases 
and committed the other acts of vandalism of 
which he has been accused, it was after consulta- 
tion with, and by order of, the Service des 
Antiquités, who were anxious that no part of his 
Gnds should be sold to tourists. Without an 
desire to prejudge the matter, one would thin 
that this was a question of fact, which could 
easily be decided by direct evidence. If all 
he says could be established, it would seem 
that he was badly treated in the sudden 
cancelling of his concession, and the handing 
over of his site to Prof. Petrie; but he has been 
go sweeping in his accusations of unfairness, 
repeated in this volume, against not only 
the last - named, but also M. Loret and M. 
Maspero, as the past and present heads of the 
Service, and Count von Bissing, that one is 
naturally disinclined to put faith in his theory 
of a kind of conspiracy against himself. Of the 
many objects included in the plates to this volume 
es the most noteworthy is an ivory tablet 

ing apparently the name of Den, which 


seems to the ey and complement of 
one already published by Prof. Petrie in ‘Royal 
Tombs IT.’ 


Among the antiquities from Abydos lately 
added to the Ashmolean Museum is the frag- 
ment of a vase bearing the name of Az-ab, or 
Merbapen, who is now generally acknowledged 
to have been the Miebis of Manetho, and the 
third king of the last-named’s first dynasty. It 
gives the king the title of “Uniter of the North,” 
of which no instance had previously occurred, 
and this lends some colour to the theory, already 
indicated by his name being placed first on the 
list of kings in the tablet of Saqqarah, that it 
was he, and not Menes, who was the real founder 
of the Egyptian kingdom. 


A new theory regarding these early vases has 
been started by M. Georges Foucart in a com- 
munication made by him this month to the 
Académie des Inscriptions. He argues, chiefly 
from specimens discovered at Negadah, and some- 
times dignified with the name of prehistoric, 
that the object of the scenes painted on them 
was to assure the participation of the dead in 
the offerings made to the gods, and generally to 
provide for their subsistence in the next world. 
This would not only be strictly in accord with 
the ideas underlying the practice of magic 
among all primitive peoples, but would also be 
the prototype of those deduced from the 
Pyramid Texts, the Book of the Dead, and 
all the other forms of funereal literature 
peculiar to the Egyptians of historic times. But 
‘M. Foucart goes further, and seeks to discover 
in the already conventionalized forms of the 
different objects portrayed the origin of the 
hieroglyphic characters. If he succeeds in 
establishing his point he will have rendered a 
service of incalculable value to learning, but 
4 — the theory seems to be a little in 

e air. 


M. Capart succeeds M. Maspero as the com- 
piler of the periodic ‘ Bulletin Critique des 
Religions de l’Egypte’in the Revue de I’ His- 
toire des Religions. He frankly abandons the 
method of his predecessor, which was generally 
to seize upon some lately published work of 
importance, and make it a from which to 
hang one of his masterly dissertations upon 
some point of Egyptian religion which he had 
just excogitated. Instead, M. Capart plods 
steadily through the great mass a material 
accumulated since the last appearance of the 
“Bulletin,’ and divides it into heads, such as 





* Culte des Animaux,’ ‘ Livres de Géographie [!] 
Infernale,’ and the like, devoting but two or 
three lines to each work, and producing a result 
as bald and dry as the ‘ Archeological Report’ 
which Mr. F. Ll. Griffith i“a furnishes to 
the Exypt Exploration Fund. The publication 
with which M. Capart deals at most length is 
Dr. Budge’s ‘ Gods of the Egyptians,’ which he 
condemns for the lack of any connecting thread 
between the facts there detailed, and for some 
minor faults, such as absence of references and 
mutually contradictory passages. As to his 
main complaint, it seems to be answered by the 
state of chaos into which the native religions of 
Egypt fell during the period of five thousand 
years that they endured, and which makes one 
sometimes doubt whether an ancient Egyptian 
could have given any more coherent account of 
the creeds of his people than a modern his- 
torian. Or is it possible that there is a clue 
through the maze which has not yet been found ? 
It may be noted that M. Capart, who seems to 
be now much in love with the methods of the 
Berlin School of Egyptology, adopts in this article 
@ peculiarly objectionable method of translitera- 
tion, in which he denotes the different forms of 
d's and ¢'s in which the Egyptian language 
abounds by numbers. This seems to combine 
all the defects of every form of transliteration 
yet suggested. 


A new Jewish catacomb has been discovered 
in Rome, containing some sixty inscriptions in 
Greek and Latin. These last have been care- 
fully removed to the Lateran Museum, 





fine-Srt Gossiy. 


Tue exhibition of the remaining works of 
G. H. Boughton, R.A., at the Leicester Gal- 
leries closes to-day. During the following week 
a series of seventy-five water-colours by Mr. 
Walter Tyndale will be on view, illustrating the 
Wessex of Mr. Hardy’s novels. 


At the Molian Hall last Thursday there 
was a private view of Mr. A. H. Savage-Landor’s 
pictures of Tibet and Nepal, which will be on 
view till July 14th. 


At the Knoedler Galleries M. Theobald 
Chartran has an exhibition of portraits open. 


Messrs. Carrax & Co. hold to-day a private 
view of works by members of the Society of 
Painters in Tempera. 


Ar the Rowley Gallery, Silver Street, Ken- 
sington, Mr. J. A. Rowley has on view an 
exhibition of oil paintings and water-colours by 
Mr. A. Ludovici. 


Messrs, CuristiE sold on the 8:h inst. a 
picture by F. Guardi, ‘Ruins, Venice,’ with 
figures, for 1051. 


Tne first International Art Congress is to be 
held at Venice from September 21st to 28th. 
Among the points to be discussed is the ques- 
tion of artistic copyright, and it is hoped that 
some agreement may be come to between the 
nations interested. 


WE have received the following: ‘Envoi de 
Fleurs,’ by Toulmouche, etched by Marie 
Louveau-Rouveyre ; ‘ Labourage Nivernais,’ by 
Rosa Bonheur, etched by E. Salmon; ‘A Lawn 
Tennis Party,’ by Lavery, etched by Daniel 
Mordant; ‘Primavera,’ by Julius Rolshoven, 
etched by Th. Chauvel; and by the same 
engraver a rendering of Daubigny’s ‘ Ecluse 
dans la Vallée d’Optevoz, Isére.’? With the 
exception of the last, none of the original 
paintings has any serious claim to consideration 
as a work of art, and there is nothing in the 
interpretation by the engravers to give it that 
character, 





MUSIC 


THE WEEK. 
QurEn’s Hatu.—Hillier Festival. 


Ar the fifth concert of the Hillier Festival 
on June 7th, Gustave Charpentier’s suite, 
‘Impressions d’Italie,’ was given here for 
the first time in its entirety. This work 
was written nearly twenty years ago. The 
music is light, picturesque; the composer 
shows an eye for colour and a taste for pro- 
gramme-music. No special individuality 
is displayed, and it is open to question 
whether one or two movements from the 
work would not be more satisfactory than 
the complete suite; genre music of this 
kind is best taken in small quantities. The 
performance was good. Saint-Saéns’s Sym- 
phony in c minor, composed expressly for 
the London Philharmonic Scciety in 1886, 
is a very clever, very effective work, yet 
one which shows more head than heart. M. 
Arthur de Greef, the Dutch pianist, dis- 
played gifts of no common order in Grieg’s 
Pianoforte Concerto; and yet, somehow or 
other, he did not actually reveal the 
romance of the music. 

The programme of the sixth and last 
concert commenced with a Symphony in Fr 
by M. Théo Ysaye, brother of the well- 
known violinist, written last summer, and 
produced at Brussels in November. The 
composer is terribly in earnest, but earnest- 
ness is not a satisfactory substitute for in- 
spiration. It is difficult to understand why 
the symphony was selected, or why it was 
placed at the head of the programme. In 
music of a less exacting form M. Ysaye 
may appear to greater advantage. A Con- 
certstiick for ae and orchestra, by M. O. 
Pierné, proved less pretentious and far 
more attractive. The composer gained 
the Prix de Rome in 1881 with his 
cantata ‘Edith,’ and since then he has 
written works of various kinds. It may 
be interesting to add that he succeeded 
César Franck as organist of St. Clothilde. 
The piece in question is exceedingly refined, 
and the solo part for harp (well rendered by 
Mile. M. Stroobants) effective in the best 
sense of the term. The influence of Franck 
is undoubtedly felt in the music, but in 
a natural way. M. E. Deru gave an excel- 
lent performance of Bach’s Violin Concerto 
in E; and some solos for viol da gamba, 
admirably rendered by M. E. Jacobs, - sored 
mention. The programme ended with M. 
Paul Dukas’s clever Scherzo ‘ L’Apprenti 
Sorcier.’ The next time Mr. Hillier gives a 
festival he will no doubt profit by the ex- 
perience he has attained. There were praise- 
worthy features in the scheme, and some 
excellent performances; but when a foreign 
orchestra and foreign conductor appear in 
London they must be well able to stand the 
severe test of comparison. 





QuvEEN’s Hatu.—Philharmonic Concert. 


Tse Symphony in a by Paul Juon, per- 
formed at the Philharmonic Concert last 
Thursday week, has a clever first movement, 
a lively Scherzo, a charming Romanze, and 
a bustling Finale. Most of the music 
seems made, and extremely well; but only 
in the Adagio does the composer speak to us 
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from his heart. Miss Fanny Davies played 
Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto in the 
right spirit, though perhaps not in her 
happiest vein. M. Casals gave a most 
artistic rendering of Bach’s Suite for ’cello 
solo in p minor. 








Songs from David Herd’s Manuscripts.. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Hans Hecht. 
(Edinburgh, W. J. Hay.)—It is surprising how 
little attention has been paid by writers on 
Scottish history to the vast amount of available 
manuscript matter illustrating the old life of 
the people. The most vivid light is thrown 
upon the social and literary aspects of the time 
by many collections and letters which have 
never been published or even adequately cata- 
logued. Dr. Hecht reminds us that David 
Laing’s valuable collections form at present 
an unsurveyable chaos; of George Paton’s 
extensive correspondence comparatively few 
specimens have been published ; and important 
collections of Thomas Percy’s letters — for 
example, those exchanged with William Shen- 
stone—remain unused in the Manuscript Depart- 
ment of the British Museum. 

Dr. Hecht’s service in the matter of David 
Herd's manuscripts must be gratefully acknow- 
ledged. A recent authority has asserted that 
** Herd did for Scottish song what Bishop Percy 
had done for English ballads.’ This is an 
exaggeration. The honour of having revived 
English and Scottish popular poetry remains 
unreservedly with Thomas Percy, Robert Burne, 
and Walter Scott, whose knowledge and art 
lent adequate expression to the vivid emotions 
of the time. It is, however, both just, and, 
from an historical point of view, necessary to 
consider the share due to their collaborators, of 
whom Herd was the most prominent. The 
value of his collections of songs and ballads has 
never been contested. To the student of 
Scottish song prior to Burns they are indeed 
indispensable, and it is worth remarking that 
Burns himself, as is clearly shown (for the first 
time) in Henley and Henderson’s ‘‘ Centenary 
Edition,” made extensive use of them in con- 
nexion with Johnson’s ‘Musical Museum.’ They 
supplied him with the beginnings of over twenty 
songs: some set down by Burns’s editors as 
wholly his own, and a few vaguely described as 
** old,” while the rest have been “riddled with 
speculations or assertions more or less un- 
warrantable and erroneous.’ The original edi- 
tion of Herd’s collections was published in 
1776. That edition, as well as Sidney Gilpin’s 
reprint of 1870, have become bibliographical 
rarities. The Glasgow reprint of 1869 is more 
accessible. Both reprints, however, are un- 
satisfactory in so far as they do not deal 
adequately with the history of the particular 
songs, nor make any reference to their 
acsociated airs. This deficiency was complained 
of by Percy after the publication of the first 
edition. It has now been satisfied by Dr. 
Hecht on the basis of modern research. His 
edition is founded on the manuscripts them- 
selves, the entire song-material coutained in 
them being reprinted. Drawing-room con- 
siderations are wisely ignored, the book being 
avowedly addressed to the student and the 
antiquary. The notes chiefly illustrate Burns’s 
arrangements of the texts for the ‘Museum’; 
some are of special value as claiming for the 
poet verses which have not yet been assigned 
to him. The editor’s introduction includes 
some characteristic letters which passed between 
Paton and Percy concerning Herd’s collection, 
as well as brief biographies of Paton and Herd. 
Taken with Mr. John Glen’s recent work on 
*Early Scottish Melodies,’ the book may be 
said to exhaust the theme of Scottish song 
— Burns. It is provided with a good 
index. 





Busical Gossiy, 


Verpr’s ‘Aida’ was revived at Covent Garden 
last Saturday evening with a cast which was 
cone the same as that of last season. Signor 

jaruso was again the Radames, and sang the 
music of the part with full effect, his share of 
the duet at the close of the third act being 
admirably rendered. Here also Fraulein 
Destinn, the Aida, sang with marked fervour 
and dramatic power. In all respects Madame 
Kirkby Lunn satisfied the requirements of the 
réle of Amneris; and Signor Scotti was an 
— Amonasro. Signor Mancinelli con- 
ucted, 


Umsperto Giorpano’s ‘ Andrea Chenier’ was 
performed at the Paris Thédtre Sarah-Bernhardt 
on June 3rd by the Sonzogno Company with 
marked success. The admirable interpreters 
were MM. Bassi and Sammarco, and Madame 
Tetrazzini. M.Campanini conducted. 


Rosert Kasanvus, conductor of the Symphony 
Concerts of the Philharmonic Orchestra at 
Helsingfors, has just performed all Beethoven’s 
symphonies in chronological order. One of the 
programmes included, by the way, Sir Edward 
Elgar's ‘Cockaigne’ Overture. A special con- 
cert was also given in memory of Rubin- 
stein, the programme including the pianist- 
composer's First Symphony in Fr, and the E flat 
Concerto, the solo part of which was played by 
Prof. Lhévinne, of Moscow, one of Rubinstein’s 
most gifted pupils. 


Mr. Leont's opera ‘ L’Oracolo,’ the libretto 
of which is based upon the play ‘The Cat and 
the Cherub,’ is now being rehearsed at Covent 
Garden, and will probably be produced next 
week ; also Gluck’s ‘Orfeo,’ with Madame 
Kirkby Lunn as Orfeo, and Madame Ranny, 
the well-known French dramatic soprano, as 
Eurydice. 


Mr. Atick Macrean’s opera ‘The Hunch- 
back’ will be performed in the autumn at the 
Mainz Opera- House. 


A COMMITTEE has been formed at Rome, under 

the presidency of Prince Barberini, for the pur- 

ose of erecting a monument to Palestrina at 
alestrina, his native place. 


Tue death is announced at an advanced age of 
Franz Strauss, the father of Dr. Richard Strauss, 
formerly a member of the Court orchestra at 
Munich, and one of the finest performers on 
the horn in Europe. He also composed s‘udies 
and various pieces for his instrument. 


Dr. CHartes SteGcALt, who died June 7th, 
was born in 1826. He studied at the Royal 
Academy of Music under Sterndale Bennett, 
and in 1851 was appointed Professor of Harmony 
and the Organ at that institution. In 1864 the 
organistship of Lircoln’s Inn Chapel was con- 
ferred on him. Steggall was a Bach enthusiast, 
and was honorary secretary of the first Bach 
Society from its establishment in 1849 to its 
dissolution in 1870. He wrote anthems, 
services, and pieces for the organ, and was 
musical editor of ‘Hymns, Ancient and Modern.’ 


Tue hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Luigi Boccherioi, May 28th, 1805, has been cele- 
brated in various cities of Italy—Lucca, where 
he was born in 1740, Florence, Milan, and Trieste. 
Like Haydn, his great contemporary, he was a 
prolific writer of chamber music ; but his deli- 
cate little Minuet in a is the one piece which 
keeps his name in remembrance, so far as the 
general public is concerned. 


Le Ménestrel of June 11th mentions the 
recent performance at the Royal School of 
Wurzburg of an unpublished Adagio for clarinet 
and strings by Richard Wagner. The piece is 
dedicated to the clarinettist Christian Rummel, 
who from 1815 to 1841 was capellmeister at 
Wiesbaden, where he died in 1849. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Som. Sanday League Concert, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Mon. Mischa Elman’s Recita!, 3, Qaeen’s Hall. 
ee ern gcabenapey on sy! 2. olian Hall. 
8s Murie rani e. minade’s Recital 
ae : N d Wal iy 
essrs. Fryer, Neuman, an enn's Trio Co 
Xolian Hall.’ : neers, Om, 
—— —e .—— 8 - Queen’s Hall. 
me Hortense Paulsen's Voca! Recital, 8.30, Bech: Hall 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. = 
. Miss Eveline Barton's Recital, 3, Zolian Hall. 
Miss P. Allen and Mr. Archdeacon’s Concert, 8.15, Zolian Hail, 
Mile. Rosa Olitzka’s Song Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
. Miss Evie Greene's Song Recital, 3, Queen's Hall. 
= — Trio and Miss Florence Dawnay’s Concert, 3, Zoliag, 
fall. 


Miss Janotha’s Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Tuunrs. Miss Mueller’s Concert, 3 15, Bechstein Hall, 
— Philharmonic Concert. 8. Queen's Hall. 
— Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Frit. Mr, H. Witherspoon's Song Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Mr. Boris Hambourg’s ’Cello Kecital, 3, Zolian Hall. 
— British Festival, 3, Crystal Palace. 
— Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
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DRAMA 


—e— 


THE WEEK. 


Waporr.—Performancgs of Eleonora Duse, 
—TLa Locandiera; La Visita de Nozze: 
Adriana Lecouvreur. 


Mrranporina, in‘ La Locandiera’ of Goldoni, 
is one of the characters in which Signora 
Duse was seen on her first appearance twelve 
years ago at the Lyric. It is noteworthy 
as the brightest and, if we except Cyprienne 
in ‘ Divorgons,’ the sunniest part in her 
repertory. It is that also in which her 
company yields her most effective support. 
It is difficult to recognize in the dull and 
rather somnolent interpreters of modern 
French drama the animated exponents of 
eighteenth-century Venetian comedy. 

As Signora de Cygnerol, in an Italian ren- 
dering of ‘ Visite de Noces,’ the rather morbid 
satire of Alexandre Dumas, the diva essays 
a part belonging to Aimée Desclée, with 
whom her art has much in common. So 
few opportunities does the character offer 
the actress that one wonders what precise 
temptation it held forth. As when it was 
first seen, we hesitate to believe that & 
noble woman, such as from a French stand- 
point the heroine is, would expose herself 
to an ordeal such as is faced. That ques- 
tion may be left where Dumas has placed it 
in his answer to the strictures of Sarcey. 
In acting one moment's chance is afforded 
Signora Duse—that in which, with ineffable 
loathing, she wipes off the stain of the 
impure and dishonouring caress she has 
provoked. In this the great artist was at 
her best. 

In ‘Adriana Lecouvreur’ the actress 
enters the lists against a series of rivals, 
living or dead, extending from Rachel to 
Madame Bernhardt. Her performance of 
the heroine of Scribe and Legouvé exhibits 
no new phase of her genius. It has, how- 
evor, that special gift of reticence in sur- 
render which is an essential portion of La 
Duse’s art. How far this grace is appro- 
priate in the case of Adrienne we know not. 
Nothing in her recorded career distinguishes 
her from the French actresses of the early 
eighteenth century, who were no more dis- 
tinguished for reserve than their prede- 
cessors and successors. That the devotion 
of the great actress to her distinguished 
lover, exemplary as it was, did not prevent 
her from giving him cause for jealousy, we 
know, and we know no more. ‘he method 
adopted has at least the advantage of assign- 
ing the scenes of love-making exemplary 
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allurement, and those of death pathos no 
Jess conspicuous. In the scene in which, 
by means of the recitation from Racine, 
Adrienne brands her princely rival, Signora 
Duse showed much power and some passion. 
Were her method in scenes of the kind 
universally adopted, a revolution in art, the 
full significance and import of which are not 
easily to be estimated, would be effected. The 
general performance is less intelligent than 
we should have expected under Signora 
Duse’s direction. 








Tesry s.—Performances of Madame Réjane. 
—L’ Hirondelle ; Madame Sans-Géne. 


Or the many pieces in which Madame 
Réjane has been seen at Terry’s Theatre, 
two only — ‘L’ Age d’ Aimer’ and 
‘L’Hirondelle’—are novelties. The latter, 
a comedy in three acts and four tableaux, 
by M. Dario Nicodemi, was first seen in 
New York, and has since been given in 
Brussels, but has not yet received the Paris 
imprimatur. It has a moderately interest- 
ing story, but no more claim to originality 
than is obtained by slightly changing the 
relations of the various characters taking 
part in a commonplace complication. Sylvie 
Desnoyers, whose character may be inferred 
from the name generally bestowed upon 
her of L’Hirondelle, is the mistress of a 
certain Horace Lenoir, a solicitor, whose 
younger brother Lucien is in love with her 
daughter, Madeleine Desnoyers. Some 
strong, but not too conceivable, situations 
are brought about before the mother—in 
order to secure the happiness of her 
daughter, whose hand is asked in marriage 
by Lucien—gives up her long-maintained 
Uiaison. It may be said with Judge Brack 
that people don’t do such things. If we 
grant, for the sake of argument, that 
they do, the effect produced may be 
regarded as stimulating. Madame Réjane 
displays her well-known and brilliant 
gifts as Sylvie, M. Félix Huguenet 
makes what can be made of Horace, and M. 
Pierre Magnier, as Lucien, shows himself a 
capable jeune premier. Madame Jeanne 
Bergé gives a clever sketch of Mies Smith- 
son, an English governess. 

_ On Monday Madame Réjane reappeared 
in what, though not free from a touch of cari- 
cature, is perhaps the most original and 
stimulating part in her repertory, Madame 
Sans-Géne. In this she showed her old magic. 
The general performance, which included M. 
F. Huguenet as Lefebvre, M. Duquesne as 
Napoléon, M. Revel as Neipperg, Madame 
Suzanne Avril as La Reine Caroline, and 
Mile. Félyne as La Princesse Fiiza, had 
every element of popularity. All that is to 
be asked of an actress whom playgoers are 
i @ conspiracy to spoil is the extension by 
her of a little courtesy to her public. To 
begin at half-past eight a performance 
announced for eight is ungracious, if it is 


/ not unwise. 


Sr. James’s—Zhe Man of the Moment: a 
Comedy in Four Acts. From the French 
of Alfred Capus and Emmanuel Aréne 
by H. Melvill. 


In ‘ L’Adversaire,’ produced at the Renais- 
sance on October 23rd, 1903, M. Capus, 
with the collaboration of M. Aréne, who is 
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known in political as well as jouraalistic 
circles, rose from the position of a purveyor 
of the lightest and sauciest comedy to that 
of one of the most faithful portrayers of 
social life. Between the promise of ‘ Brignol 
et sa Fille’ and the performance of ‘ L’ Adver- 
saire’ less than nine years have elapsed— 
nine years, however, charged with remark- 
able accomplishment. Throughout the short 
career, less than a dozen years in all, which 
has made him, perhaps, the most consider- 
able of living French dramatists, M. Capus 
has displayed the rarest of gifts, establish- 
ing himself as a satirist without gall, and 
an observer less anxious to be witty than 
just. The subject of ‘L’Adversaire’ is 
adultery, the only subject, it is to be con- 
ceded, in which France or that part of 
England which derives thence its tastes or its 
views consents to be interested. In no other 
modern play with which we are familiar is 
conjugal offence treated with equal sobriety. 
Between the relentless utterances of Dumas 
fils and the sane condemnation of M. Oapus 
there is the widest of differences. Let it 
be granted that the infidelity of Marianne 
Darlay is so gratuitous and unworthy as to 
be scarcely conceivable. This is an un- 
questionable blot, though the only one in 
the piece. All sophistry concerning the 
manner in which such an action may be 
condoned or accepted is brushed away, and 
the behaviour of the husband is exemplary 
in its inflexibility and its temperance. The 
title of the original means no more than 
that, under given conditions, one of the 
parties to a nuptial contract stands in an 
attitude of formal and perhaps fatal 
antagonism to the other, a sense to which 
nothing in the name of the English piece 
corresponds. 

Not altogether simple or easy is the task 
of fitting to the English stage a question 
such as is raised in ‘L’Adversaire.’ Luckily 
the conditions inherent in the problem were 
prohibitive of those processes of tinkering 
which justify an Englishman in calling 
his translation an adaptation, and dubbing 
himself a dramatist. Mr. Melvill has left 
his scene and characters in France, where 
alone the action is conceivable. He has 
confined himself in the main to a simple 
translation of the original, though by those 
familiar with ‘ L’Adversaire’ an occa- 
sional euphemism such as English prudery 
likes and English authority occasionally 
demands may be traced. When Madame 
Grécourt demands of her daughter concern- 
ing her husband, “‘ II n’a pas de maitresse?”’ 
the English equivalent is something like 
“Has he any strong flirtations?’”’ The 
method adopted is so far judicious that 
the result is a success. Interesting and 
stimulating throughout, and convincing 
and conclusive in its moral, the piece 
attains in the third act a point of remark- 
able intensity. In the scene in which the 
hero wrings from his wife the confession of 
her guilt, Mr. Alexander rose once more to 
@ point of earnestness and passion reminding 
one of earlier days, and was seen at his best, 
while Madame Le Bargy, the creator of 
the leading réles in ‘Le Bercail’ and 
‘Le Retour de Jérusalem,’ made an 
eminently successful début on the English 
stage. Speaking our language admirably, 
and possessing a bright physiognomy and 
an excellent method, she proved herself so 





genuine an artist, that we trust, though 
with no very sanguine faith, she may > 
induced to stay in our midst. 





SHAKSPEAREANA, 


StupEntTsof our greatest poet will note with 
pleasure the appearance of the facsimile pub- 
lished by Messrs. Methuen of Mr. William 
Shakespear's Comedies, Histories, and Tra- 
gedies: 1664, or what is briefly known as the 
Third Folio. P.C. (Peter Chetwynde) first 
published the volume in 1663, and in the next 
year he reissued it with the addition of seven 
plays, ‘ Pericles’ and six others, which have 
no genuine claim to be Shakspeare’s, though 
their ascription to him shows that publishers 
fully appreciated the selling value of so great 
a name. It is a reasonable assumption that 
the rarity of the Third Folio is due in part 
to the destructive effect of the Fire of London 
in 1666. Recent prices paid for defective 
examples of this Folio are 50/. and 52l. last 
year, and for much better copies two years 
ago 307/., 5101. (1663 edition), and 570I. 

Now we have an excellent reproduction of 
this precious volume, neatly bound, at a 
price which is, in view of the work involved, 
most moderate. And, as the edition is limited, 
this reproduction itself will rapidly become a 
rarity. It is a custom, dating as far back as 
Johnson, to regard the First Folio as all- 
important, and the later ones as negligible. 
‘¢ The truth is,’’ says Johnson, in his preface 
to his edition of Shakspeare (1765), 

“that the first is equivalent to all others, and that 
the rest only deviate from it by the printer’s negli- 
gence. Whoever has any of the folios hasall, except- 
ing those diversities which mere restorations cf 
editions will produce. I collated them all at the 
beginning, but afterwards used only the first.” 

This last sentence explains the merit to the 
worthy doctor of his standpoint: it saved him 
a good deal of time and labour. In the main 
he was right; but it does not seem to have 
occurred to him that corrections of nearly 
contemporary authority have a much greater 
value than those of a later century made by 
aspiring editors. The varieties of the Folios, 
too, seem to indicate more than the personal 
equation of the compositor. They all belong 
to a time when the original representations 
of the plays were among living memories, and 
we hope that Messrs. Methuen’s enterprise 
will encourage study of Shakspeare’s period, 
and put out of date and repute the wild con- 
jectures which are supposed to be facts by 
the ignorant only. 


We have carefully examined vol. ii. of The 
Works of Shakespeare in the admirable 
limited edition on hand-made paper which is 
being produced by the Shakespeare Head 
Press of Stratford-on-Avon, and we find Mr. 
Bullen’s text again most judicious. He is 
sparing of emendation, and while he does not 
preserve the many fantasies of spelling in 
which the First Folio indulges, he retains 
interesting forms like ‘‘bankrout,’’ and 
‘* pease ’’ in the line (‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ 
V. ii. 315) 

This fellow pecks up wit as pigeons pease. 
‘¢Pease’’ is, indeed, the only correct form 
here, since ‘‘ peas ’’ implies a singular ‘‘ pea’’ 
of much later formation, derived from an 
apparent plural which is really a singular. 
Six lines earlier we prefer the reading of the 
Third and Fourth Folios :— 

Whip to our tents, as roes run o’er the land. 

Bat Mr. Bullen’s is defensible, and superior 
to two corruptions we find in modern editions. 
Here, as a matter of fact, alterations are 
too trifling to matter, but the principle is 
important, that Shakspeare’s text should be 
treated with the same care for the best docu- 
mentary authority that we find in classical 
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editions. The Chandos portrait is the frontis- 





piece to this volume, the Droeshout one 
having appeared in the first issue. 
Dramatic Gossig. 
‘Brooke oF Brazenose,’ described as 


a costume play in three acts, by Neville 
Doone and T. R. F. Coales, was given 
at the Criterion on the afternoon of the 
Sth inst. It shows the conversion of a 
foolish freshman into a man of fashion by 
means of a system consisting principally of 
ractical jokes. Some amusement was caused 
y the performances of Mr. George Giddens, 
Mr. Edmund Gurney, and others; but the 
pictures of academic life under George ITI. were 
singularly unconvincing. The supposed under- 
graduates to whom the action was entrusted 
were mainly men of ripe years. 


‘You Never Can Tetu’ has reappeared at 
the Court, where it will be played until the 
close, a fortnight hence, of the season. 


Mr. Bernarp SHaw is said to have written a 
play, the central figure in which is a major in 
the Salvation Army, to be presented by Miss 
Eleanor Robson. He has also written ‘ Passion, 
Poison, and Petrifaction; or, the Fatal 
Gazogene,’ a “tragedy,” to be given on July 14th 
at the Botanical Gardens for a benefit. The 
action of this occupies twelve minutes. 


ArtTER a “‘ tremendous reception” at Drury 
Lane on Saturday last in * Waterloo’ and 
* Becket’ Sir Henry Irving promised a reappear- 
ance next year at the close of a three months’ 
tour in America, 


Dvurine next season Miss Ellen Terry will 
appear, under the management of Mr. Charles 
Frohman, in a new play, corcerning which and 
the scene of production no information is as 
yet forthcoming. 


Miss Terry’s part in ‘ Alice Sit by the Fire’ 
will be played in America by Miss Ethel Barry- 


more. 


* HawrHorne, U.S.A.,’ has had but a short 
run at the Imperial, having been already sup- 
planted by a revival of ‘Monsieur Beaucaire,’ 
with Miss Evelyn Millard as the heroine. A 
four-act play by Mr. Alfred Sutro, entitled ‘The 
Way of a Fool,’ is promised by Mr. Waller for 
the autumn. 


‘Tue New Feticity,’ a three-act comedy by 
Miss Laurence Alma Tadema, is, with ‘To- 
morrow,’ in one act, by Mr. Joseph Conrad, to 
be given by the Stage Society at the Royalty on 
the 26th inst. 


On his return next year to London Mr. 
William Collier will appear in ‘On the Quiet,’ 
a farce by Mr. Augustus Thomas, which has 
made a reputation in America. 


‘Toe Lanp’ is the title of a play by 
“Padraic Colum,” produced by the Irish 
Literary Theatre at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin. 
Its theme is the contrast between the devo- 
tion of the Irish peasant to the land and the 
desire of the younger generation for a fuller or 
gayer life. 
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THE PEDIGREE OF THE BRUCES. 
Viewforth, Cramond, N.B. 

In the new ‘ Scottish Peerage’ which is being 
edited by Sir James Balfour Paul, Lyon King 
at Arms, as an improved recension of the 
second edition of the ‘Peerage’ compiled by 
Sir Robert Douglas of Glenbervie, a serious 
mistake in that edition is copied. In the 
account there of Robert de Brus, the second 
Lord of Annandale, who was confirmed in 





his Scottish lands by King William the Lion 
in 1166, it is stated that he died in 1194, 
leaving two sons, Robert and William, the 
first of whom married in 1183 Isabella, 
a bastard daughter of King William by the 
daughter of Robert Avenel, and died sp. 
before his father in 1191, in which year his 
widow was married to Robert de Ros, an English 
baron who was afterwards one of those appointed 
to enforce the observance of Magna Carta by 
King John. The evidence given for these 
statements is two entries in the ‘Chronicle of 
Melrose’ under the years above mentioned, but 
that they have been misread by the rage 
writers will be evident from the following 
references to other documents. 


Atsome time between 1193 and 1199 Robert 
de Brus granted a charter to the abbot and 
monks of Melrose, giving and confirming to 
them ‘‘that part of Whitton,” in the present 
parish of Morebattle and shire of Roxburgh, 
‘‘which he owns.” The witnesses to this 
charter, including Jocelin, Bishop of Glasgow, 
and Rfobert], his archdeacon, fix the date 
(‘ Liber S. Marize de Melrose,’ vol. i. No. 169). 
Even more conclusive is another charter in the 
same cartulary (vol. i. No. *72), given by 
Walter, son of Alan, son of Walter, Dapifer of 
the King, who succeeded to the stewardship on 
the death of his father in 1204 (‘ Chron. de Mel- 
rose,’ s.a.), confirming his grandfather’s grant 
of Mauchline, in Ayrshire, to the Abbey of Mel- 
rose, and witnessed among others by ‘* Dominus 
Robertus de Brus et Willelmus frater ejus.” 
Finally, in the first volume of Joseph Bain’s 
‘Calendar of Documents. relating to Scotland 
preserved in H.M. Public Records,’ the entry 
No. 605 (dated erroneously 1194-1215) contains 
an agreement, the original of which is one of the 
charters of the Duchy of Lancaster, between 
William de Brus and William de Heineville, in 
which the former gives to the latter lands and 

ture in Annandale, ‘* which had been held 

y the granter’s father, and brother Robert 
de Brus.” 


These documents prove clearly that Robert 
de Brus, son and heir of the Robert who was 
second Lord of Annandale, survived his father 
for thirteen years at least, and that it was not 
he, but his father, that married the natural 
daughter of William, King of Scots. His father 
was still living in 1189, when he granted to the 
Church of Glasgow three churches in Annan- 
dale, in a Por ol No. 197 in the first 
volume of Bain’s ‘ Documents, which is wit- 
nessed by his two sons, Robert de Brus, 
“agreeing,” and William de Brus; and he 
must have died soon after, either in the same 
year, orin one of the two succeeding. The 
elder son either remained unmarried, or died 
3.p., for he was succeeded in Annandale at some 
time between 1204 and 1215 by his brother 
William, who seems to have inherited the 
English lands of the family at his father’s death. 
He appears in Bain’s ‘Documents’ in posses- 
sion of the lands of Hesternes in Northum- 
berland in 1198, and is found accounting in the 
Pipe Roll of 1201-2 for 20 marks, for having 
a weekly market on Wednesday and an annual 
fair of three days in August in Hartlepool, and 
elsewhere as giving the manor of Ellington to 
William de Mesnille Durande, a Norman knight. 
He probably died before May 5th, 1215, when 
King John commanded the Treasurer and 
Chamberlain to pay 30 marks by way of gift 
to Robert de Brus. This Robert, son and 
heir of William, married Isabella, the second 
daughter ‘of David, Earl of Huntingdon, and 
so became great-great-grandfather of King 
Robert de Bruce. Ropert AITKEN. 





To CorREsPONDENTs.—E. D.—W. M.—received. 

N. §.—M. D.—J. P. H.—Later. 

R. B.—Many thanks, 7 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communieations. 
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CHEAPER REISSUE. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE EVE OF THE 
REFORMATION 


Studies in the Religious Life and Thought of the 
English People in the Period preceding the 
Rejection of the Romish Jurisdiction 
by Henry VIII. 


By the Right Rev. Abbot GASQUET, DD, 


** Dr. Gasquet has produced a book which will set many men 
thinking. e has done an excellent piece of work, and ha 
offered to students of history a highly interesting problem, 
He writes, as usual, in a lucid and attractive style. The 
controversial element is so subordinated to the scholarly 
setting forth of simple facts and the adroit marshalling of 
evidence, that one might read the volume through without 
being tempted to ask what the author's creed is, or whether 
be has any, and when one gets to the end one is inclined to 
wish that there were a little more.” —Atheneum, 


In 5 vols, 21s, net each ; or, in half-morocco, 
31s. 6d. net each. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY 
OF PAINTERS AND 
ENGRAVERS, 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, under 
the supervision of 
Cc. G. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., 

Assisted by a Staff of Specialists. 

With about 500 Illustrations, including 40 Photo. 
gravure Plates, 

Illustrated Prospectus on application. 
In this Edition upwards of 1,400 New Biographies 
have been added, and nearly 6,000 Corrections 
made in Articles that have been allowed to stand. 


In addition to this, 250 Lives have been partly 


rewritten. 
**No one interested in the fine arts can afford to 
without this comprehensive and indispensable dictionary.” 
Pall Mail Gazette, 





NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 1s. net. 


THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 


By COVENTRY PATMORE, 


Pott 8vo, illustrated, cloth, 1s. net; orin limp leather, 
with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


DEFOE. By Albinia Wherry. 


(Beli’s Miniature Series of Great Writers. 
(Ready June 21. 


THE YORK LIBRARY. 
A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER 
Small 8vo, 2s. net in cloth, and 3s. net in leather. 
NBW VOLUMES. 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. Motteuxs 


—* Revised. With Lockhart’s Life and Notes. 

2 vols. 

DRAPER’S HISTORY of the INTELLEC- 
TUAL DEVBLOPMENT of EUROPE. 2 vols. 

The THOUGHTS of MARCUS AURELIUS 
ANTONINUS. Translated by GEORGE LONG, MA. 
With an Essay on Marcus Aurelius by MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. 


PASCAL’S THOUGHTS. Translated from 


the Text of M. AUGUSTO MOLINIER by C. KBGAN 
PAUL. 


JAMESON’S SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES-¢ 


- orcas of Women: Moral, Poetical, and Hit 

torical. 

ARTHUR YOUNG'S TRAVELS in FRANCE 
DURING the YEARS 1787, 1788, and 1789. With 
Introduction, Notes, &c , by M. BETHAM BDWARDS 

SWIFT’S JOURNAL to STELLA. Edited 
by FREDERICK RYLAND, M.A. 
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London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
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DUCKWORTH & COS LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


LDAP PPO POIO IOP ool ooo ee5oeseee ees 


TURGUENEFF, TOLSTOY, GORKY, AND OTHERS. ‘BIOGRAPHICAL AS WELL AS CRITICAL.’—Times. 


IDEALS AND REALITIES IN RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


“ Prince Kropotkin’s book is admirable, and, so far, at any rate, as the later Russian literature is concerned, should supersede all other works of the kind in our [anguage. The 
author not only knows the literature of which he writes. He also knows the life to which it relates, and out of which it has arisen. Consequently he writes with authority.”—Zimes. 
“ This most interesting volume is the best book of its kind that has appeared in England within the last ten years. There is nobody in Engiand who can speak with such authority 
and such feeling on Russian writers and their snfferin s. His intense and noble sympathy enables him to interpret as nobody before him has done.” — Daily Chronicle. 
; we aw ~ Fecal TURGUENEFF, TOLSTOY, DOSTOYEVSKY, GORKY, are a few of the masters whose works Prince Kropotkin discusses with sympathy ana 
jut gm Se ° » 


METAPSYCHICAL PHENOMENA. 


By Dr. JOSEPH MAXWELL. 
With Prefaces by Sir OLIVER LODGE and Prof. CH. RICHET. Large crown &vo, 10s. net. 
A most important contribution to the study of phenomena known as “‘spiritistic,” “occult,’’ or, to use the term now suggested, “‘metapsychical.’” 
It presents a kind of interim report on a series of experiments extending over several years, undertaken in a spirit of pure investigation. The author states 
his conclusions in favour of the existence of physical forces as yet unrecognized by official science. 




















CRITICAL STUDIES AND FRAGMENTS. AUGUSTE RODIN. 


By the late 8S. ARTHUR STRONG, M.A., Librarian to the House of Lords. By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR. 


With a Memoir by LORD BALCARRES, MP. With 40 Illustrations, Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 4dto, 10s. 6d. net 


sites ‘aia ‘ = — ‘* The public interest in the Michael Angelo of our time is more than ordinarily acute. 
4 Portraits and 23 other Illustrations, Photogravure Frontispiece. We could have no better guide than M, Mauelair......giving us this illuminsting endy of a. 


Royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 16s. net. genius.”—Daily News. 


THE ITALIAN POETS SINCE DANTE. THE LIBRARY OF ART. 


By WILLIAM EVERETT. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. NEW VOLUMES. 
A study of the language and poetry of Italy, accompanied by a séries of | G I 0 7 T 0 By Basil de Sélincourt 


verse translations. | 
| 45 Illustrations. Pott d4to, 7s. 6d. net. 
A NEW BOOK FOR READERS OF ‘THE ROADMENDER.’ } 


A MODERN MYSTICS WAY. ALBERT DURER. By T. Sturge Moore. 


Uniform with ‘The Roadmender.’ 2s. 6d. net. | With 4 Copperplates and 50 Half-Tone Engravings. Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 
The anonymous Author of this Work was the intimate friend of Michael | 
Fairless, the Author of ‘The Roadmender,’ by whom, indeed, the book was | 


inspired. Revealing the attitude of a mystic, it presents much original DUCKWORTH’S POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 








thought, particularly in the matter of recent tendencies in psychology. Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. NEW VOLUME. 
THE GREY BRETHREN. | VELAZQUEZ. 
By MICHAEL FAIRLESS, Author of ‘The Roadmender.’ | By AUGUSTE BREAL, Author of ‘ Rembrandt.’ 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. With 50 Illustrations. 





NEW FICTION, 
NAPOLEON’S LOVE STORY. 


By WACLAW GASIOROWSKI. Translated by COUNT DE SOISSONS. [Ready June 19: 


This true romance of « passage in Napoleon's life is a most faithful study of Polish society of a century ago, as well as a fascinating love story. 


IT’S A WAY THEY HAVE IN THE ARMY. 


By LADY HELEN FORBES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The author gives a convincing picture of regimental social life in India which conveys aspects scarcely realized by the public. While the picture is 
not always pleasing, the book is certain to call forth much comment and remark, 


? B E H 0 U S E 0 F BAR N K I R K, { By ELINOR GLYN, Author of ‘THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH.’ 
By AMY McLABREN, Author of ‘ From a Davos Balcony.’ | THE VICISSITUDES OF EVANGELINE. 


Crown Svo, 6s. Coloured Frontispiece. Crown &vo, 63, 

“It has what we too seldom get and what is never without its charm—a picture of | ’ : 2: pe ; 

kindly well-bred people who talk and act in a perfectly natural manner.”— Zimes. | “An attitude to life which is actual, and has not hitherto discovered a mode of 

‘“Miss McLaren is making a reputation.”—Glasgow Herald. expression. A book like this must interest every one. The lightness, ease, and elasticity 

“A very attractive story, full of incident and variety...... and interesting both in its | of style are quite distinctive. As a relief from the more conventional form of fiction, 
incidents and character-drawing.”—Scotsman, Evangeline’s method is most refreshing.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE DISCIPLE’S WIFE. 


By VINCENT BROWN, Author of ‘A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND.’ Crown 8ro, 6s. 


“ The story commands attention. There is power and intensity. You must read with aimiration.”—Times. : F . ; 

‘“Mr. Vincent Brown's style commands attention, ard the plot, originally conceived and well carried out, is essentially intercsting. Jn toto the Earon commends and 
recommends.”—Punch. 

“Mrs. Durnford is an admirable study. She stands before us real flesh and blood..,...The minor characters are nearly all delightful miniatures......Handled with a lightness and* 
skilled accuracy which are altogether good.”—Daily Telegraph, 














London: DUCKWORTH & CO. 3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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calis the tune ”—Job Heath—Authors of Quotations Wanted —Rates in Aid— Keats's ‘ Grecian Urn’; 
its Date—Lundy Island—‘The Missal’—Sir George Davies, Bart.—Tombola Concerts—Peter 
Persehouse—D’Avaux—Parker Family. 


REPLIES :—Sarah Curran, Robert Emmet, and Major Sirr—Philippina : Philopcena—Benson Earle Hill— 
Madame Violante in Edinburgh—Guinea Balances—Prisoners’ Clothes as Perquisites—Sixteenth 
Century Economist—‘‘ Allen "—Bibliographical Queries—York, 1517 and 1540—Longman, Barrel- 
Organ Builder—Mr. Moxhay, Leicester Square Showman—Spenser’s ‘ Epithalamion ’—“ Wrong 
side of the bed”—Mary Masters—Suppression of Duelling in England—‘‘ Goyle”—Tunbridge 
Wells and District—‘‘ In cauda venenum ”—Norman Inscriptions in Yorkshire—‘ The Streets of 
London ’—“ Guardings ’—“‘ May-dewing ”—Haswell Family— Maiden Lane, Malden. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Minor Poets of the Caroline Period ’—Gomperz’s ‘Greek Thinkers ’—‘ Charles 
Kingsley to James Thomson ’—Methuen's ‘‘ Standard Library "—‘ The Plays of Sheridan.’ 


Booksellers’ Catalogues. 
Notices to Correspondents. 


LAST WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—William Shelley—Convention of Royal Burghs of Scotland—French Words of Uncertain 
Origin— Royal Oak Day—Karly Italian—Halley Surname—H. Alworth Merewether— 
“ Souwarrow Nut ”’—Sir Jonathan Trelawny—Johnsoniana—Pick wick, c. 1280—King’s ‘Classical 
and Foreign Quotations ’"—Statues in London, 


QUERIES :—“ Persona grata ””—The Flag—Stutt Family— Human Sacrifices: Ghosts—House of Lords 
1625-60—Griffith and Cre Fydd—La Scala—‘‘ Yealls””: “ Brewetts”—Academy of the Muses— 
Love Ales—Burial-places of Celebrities—“ There shall no tempests blow ”"—Indian Kings— 
Long Bredy, Dorset—St, Patrick—Jack and Jill—Horse-racing in Scotland—Norden’s ‘ Speculum 
Britanniz ’"—Medizval Seal—Sir R. Fanshawe. 


REPLIES :—The Egyptian Hall—Norfolk Folk-Songs—Bonaparte in England—Owen Brigstocke— 
Southwold Church—‘‘ England,” ‘‘ English "—Dickeosian London—Cromer Street—‘“ Tandem ”— 
Turvile—Ninths—London Cemeteries—“ A shoulder of mutton,” &c.—Baptist Confession of 
Faith—Wace on the Battle of Hastings—Swedish Royal Family—Nelson Column—Theatre 
Parkgate. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Hakluyt’s ‘ Navigations’ and ‘ Hakluytus Posthumus’—Cambridge Grace-Book B 
—Crisp’s ‘ Visitation of Ireland ’—‘ The Bernards of Abington’—‘ The Burlington Magazine ’— 
Reviews and Magazines. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And of all Nervsagents. 


AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 





THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


COPIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 


Can still be had, 1s. 1d, free by post, containing an account of the Flag, with 
Coloured Illustration according to scale. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 
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~ (A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LUKE DELMEGE,’ &c. SMITH, ELDER & CO’S 
GLENANAAR: a Story of Irish Life. NEW BOOKS 
By the Very Rev. Canon P. A. SHEEHAN, D.D., THE UPTON LETTERS. 
Author of ‘ My New Curate,’ ‘Luke Delmege,’ &c. By T. B. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39, Paternoster Row, London, , B.C. 


—_— ee 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Assets over FOUR MILLIONS Sterling. 


BONUS DIVIDED 1902, £597,415. 
TO SHARE IN NEXT BONUS 


APPLY NOW OR BEFORE JUNE 30 TO 
CHIEF OFFICE: 15, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 


TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 


Tenth Edition, With 3 Plates, 














By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


** Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” — Guardian, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LIMITED, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. BEARDSLEY AND WHISTLER. 
WHISTLER’S ART 


GENERAL INDEXES. DICTA, 
ee And other Essays. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN By A. E. GALLATIN. 
STOCK :-— 
oe we ‘* This exquisite volume will be a valuable keep- 
GENERAL INDEX, sake to those who admire Whistler. It is remark- 


able, first, because of its superb print; secondly, 
FOURTH SERIES w 3 38 0 because of some remarkable facsimiles; and, 


thirdly, because of a criticism which may well 
GENERAL INDEX, be a trade mecum to these who would better under- 


stand Whistler.’ —Outlovk (New York). 
SIXTH SERIES uv Ce 


“A work of urquestionable value to all whose 
interests include the two most conspicuous examples 
GENERAL INDEX, of originality in contemporary illustration and art 


[Beardsley and Whistler].”—Zamp (New York). 
SEVENTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 
*.* This book has been printed at 
GENERAL INDEX, America’s most famous press, the Merry- 
mount, in a Limited Edition on Hand- 
EIGHTH SERIES .. 9 6 0| made Paper. Drawings and Letters, 


Reproduced in Line and in Photogravure, 
For Copies by post an additional Three- | oyrich the Volume. 


pence is charged. 





JOHN C, FRANCIS, ' Price 16s, net. 
Notes and Queries Office, —————- 
11, Bream’s Building, Chancery Lane, E.C, ELKIN MATHEWS, London, W. 








Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 


WEERK’S SURVEY.—“ A piece of real literature of the- 
highest order, beautiful and fragrant...... It is in truth a 
precious thing 

DAILY CHRONICLE. —‘*If any one supposes that the 
art of letter writing is dead, this volume will prove the- 
contrary......Altogether this is a curiously intimate and 
very pathetic revelation.” 

DAILY NEWS.—* Such charming letters......The author- 
writes with” that intimacy of self-revelation which is the - 
secret of charm in correspondence.’’ 


ROSE OF THE WORLD... 


By AGNES and EGERTON GASTLE, 
THIRD IMPRESSION. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ATHENA UM.—‘ Mr. and Mrs. Castle always write - 
with distinction and colour. If this is not the best of their 
novels it takes high rank among them.” 

HEARTH and HOME —“ It is a wonderful sketch of 
of a woman’s soul, showing rare power combined with a 
most welcome tact, ‘and it is set worthily.” 

GUARDIAN,.—‘*‘ Rose of the World’ has...... something ~ 
indefinable that is not given by one novel in a hundred.” 


A VAGRANT 
ENGLISHWOMAN. 


By CATHERINE I. DODD. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 
SECOND EDITION READY IMMEDIATELY. 
S seasal CHRONICLE.—* Wholly charming and amus- - 


a 2 ‘ORKSHIRE POST.—* Bright, shrewd, and humorous ; - 
cooves a delightful blend of fact and fiction.” 


TRACKS OF A ROLLING 
STONE. 


By the Hon, HENRY J. COKE, 
Author of ‘A Ride Over the Rocky Mountains,’ 
* Creeds of the Day,’ &c. 
With a Portrait Frontispiece. Small demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 
SECOND EDITION IN PREPARATION. 


ATHENA UM,.—“ May be cordially recommended as an 
excellent piece of biography. 

VANITY FAIR.—* One of the liveliest and most irre- 
sistible books of memoirs that have appeared for a lopg 
time.” 














THREE NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE MARQUIS'S EYE. 


By G. F. BRADBY, 
Author of ‘Joshua Newings; or, the Love Bacillus.’ 
[Just published. 


ROSE OF LONE FARM. 
By ELEANOR G. HAYDEN, 


Author of ‘ Turnpike Travellers,’ Travels Round Our - 
Village,’ ‘ From a Thatched Cottage,’ &c. 
[Ready to-day. 


TWO MOODS OF A MAN.. 
By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 


Author of ‘Crowborough Beacon,’ ‘ Glencairly 
Castle,’ &c. 





[On June 20, 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND 
HOLIDAY READING. 

*.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be- 
happy to send, post free on application, a copy of 
their CATALOGUE, containing a List of Qs., 
2s. 6d, 3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s. Popular Novels, 
together with a large number of Miscellaneous 
Works. 





London: 
SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W - 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRAC 


JUST READY, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 


THE BISHOP OF DURHAM ON THE SECOND EPISTLE 


TO TIMOTHY. 


Short Devotional Studies on the Dying Letter of St. Paul. 
By the Right Rev. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. 


The Bishop ‘‘has taken up this heart-moving Epistle with the single intention of expounding it after the manner of a Bible Reading, not for literary criticism or inquiry, but ip 


quest of divine passages for heart and life.” 





JUST READY, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. net, with 2 Photogravures and 24 Page Illustrations. 





ee 


JOHN WESLEY, EVANGELIST. 


By the Rev. RICHARD GREEN. 


The AUTHOR says :—‘* My aim has been chiefly to present two aspects of Wesley’s iife history. The first of these embraces his earlier career, in which prominence is given to those 


vents and circumstances which in so remarkable a way prepared him for his great work. 


A second object aimed at has been to set forth the one chief purpose for which I believe 


Wesley was raised up, and to fulfil which he was especially qualitied—namely, his evangelistic appeal to the heart and conscience of this nation.’ 





READY SHORTLY, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


HOME LIFE 





IN BIRD-LAND. 


By OLIVER G. PIKE, Author of ‘ Woodland, Field, and Shore,’ &c. 


With 4 Coloured Plates and upwards of 70 other Illustrations Photographed from Nature by the Author himself. 


‘Home Life in Bird-Land’ is a fascinating book. Mr. Pike is an enthusiastic naturalist, amply endowed with the gift of patient observation. 


His new book comes at an opportune 


time, just when “ the singing of birds is come,” and will be warmly welcomed, we have no doubt, not only by the special class of naturalists, but by all who love birds and their haunts, 


Mr. Pike is an expert in the difficult art of bird-photography, and there are some charming illustrations in the volume. 





JUST READY, crown Svo, cloth gilt, 2s..—A NEW WORK ON THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT AND THE PENTATEUCH. 
By Prof. C. F. NOSGEN, D.D. 


Translated from the German by the Rev. C. H. IRWIN, M.A. 


Dr. Nésgen considers the testimony which our Lord and His Apostles bore to the Law and the Pentateuch without 
dlemanding a supernatural acyuaintance of either. 


JUST READY, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s—BY-PATHS OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE SERIES, 


THE BIBLE AND BABYLON: 


Their Relationship in the History of Culture. 
By EDUARD KONIG, D.D. 
Translated from the Tenth German Edition, with additional Notes, by Rev. W. T. PILTER. 
With a Preface by the Very Rev. HENRY WACE, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
The DEAN says :—‘‘ The short treatise which is here translated will supply an opportune warning against the hasty 


acceptance of a line of thought which has of late been vehemently urged in Germany and has found too much countenance 
among some scholars in this country.” 


JUST READY, illustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE ASCENDING CROSS. 


By the late Rev. W. A. ESSERY. 


This is the only book on life and work in Bible Lands which includes Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Greece, Macedonia, 

- Turkey in Europe, Turkey in Asia, Armenia, Arabia, and Persia. It may be said to graphically describe the progress of 

the Cross versus the Crescent. It deals with all phases of Christian work in these countries, aud contains stories of help 
_ given them through the Bible Lands Missions Aid Society during fifty years. 





JUST READY, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


JAMES LEGGE, MISSIONARY AND SCHOLAR. 


By his Daughter, HELEN EDITH LEGGE. 
With 4 Portraits (1 in Photogravure) and 12 other Illustrations. 
The DUNDEE COURIER says :—“ There is not a dry page in this most fascinating biography.” 
The SCOTSM.iN says :—‘‘ Dr. Legge’s life appears at a time when events in the East may help to emphasize the 
_ greatness of the work which he did during his thirty-three years’ active service in China,” 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—“ The record of Dr. Legge’s achievements in Oriental criticism, history, and 
translation is known to all men, but it adds completeness here toa singularly well-written and interesting book.” 


NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED AND IN PART REWRITTEN BY SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D. 


THE BIBLE HANDBOOK: 


An Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture. 
By the late JOSEPH ANGUS, D.D. 848 pp. 6s. net. 


Part I. THE BIBLE AS A BOOK. | Part IJ. THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 


Dr. Murray, the Warden of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, says :—‘‘ The more I look into it the more I value it. On 
the New Testament especially it seems to me to contain in a concise form all that a student can want to show him what 
are the points on which the best modern commentators are agreed, and what are the questions that are under discussion. 

* The sobriety s amma and the width of reading that has gone to the production of this part of the work seem to be 
equally remarkable.’ 
, The BRITISH WEEKLY says :—‘‘ This handbook, of more than eight hundred pages, contains a mass of information 
- which cannot elsewhere be found in so convenient and compact a form.” 








SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
Demy 8vo, 430 pp. cloth gilt, with 40 Full-Page Illustrations 
by THEO. CARRERAS, 7s. 6d. 


CREATURES OF THE SEA: 


Being the Life Stories of some Sea Birds, Beasts, and Fishes. 
By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 

The SPECTATOR says :—‘‘ Mr. Ruskin would certainly 
have rejoiced in Mr. Bullen’s delightful collection of marine 
life-histories, informed as they are with knowledge and 
illumined by the creative imagination of the poet.” 

The SPEAKER says :—‘‘ Mr. Bullen has essayed the new 
method of telling the life-story of his sea birds, sea beasts, 
and fishes, with vivid details of their habits and environ- 
ments, in contradistinetion to the method of naturalists of 
the old school of supplying a weighty volume of dry facts.” 

The MORNING POST says :—‘ Mr. Bullen’s book has 
a freshness that holds the reader.” 





JUST READY, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
A BOOK FOR RECENT CONVERTS. 


WORDS OF HELP 


ON BELIEF AND CONDUCT. 
By the Right Rev. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, D.D., Bishop 
of Durham; The DEAN of NORWICH; the Revs. W. H. 
GRIFFITH THOMAS, B.D.; F. S. WEBSTER, M.A.; 
Dr. JOHN WATSON (IAN MACLAREN); ALEXANDER 
McLAREN, D.D.; R. F. HORTON, D.D.; G.S. BARRETT, 
D.D.; J. G. GREENHOUGH, D.D.; J. D. JONES, B.D.; 
2 T. A. BARBER, D.D.; Dr. A. T. PIERSON; and other 
yriters. 


JUST READY, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


OUR BRIEF AGAINST ROME. 


By the Rev. CHARLES STUTEVILLE ISAACSON, M.A. 
People are asking what the distinct tenets of the Roman 
Catholic Church are, and why they are wrong. This volume 
deals with the subject in sufficient, and yet not in over- 
whelming, detail, with the most careful accuracy, and yet 
not in a pedantic or technical manner. 








JUST PUBLISHED, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE APOSTLE PETER. 


Outline Studies in his Life, Character, and Writings. By 
the Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH THOMAS, B.D., Principal- 
Elect of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford, Vicar of St. Paul's, Portman 
Square, London. 

The GUARDIAN says :—‘ There is good work in the 
book, which is likely to be useful both to Sunday-school 
teachers and to clergy in search of uscful material for 
sermons.” 

The RECORD says :—‘‘ It is not a dull, lifeless, academic 
study of the apostle’s life and work, but one which is 
obviously the fruit of a ripened Christian experience, and 
seeks before all things to apply the teaching of Scripture to 
the every-day life of the believer.” 

The EXPOSITORY TIMES says :—“ It is a volume of 
scholarship of original work and insight.” 


LONDON: 4, BOUVERIE STREET, and 65, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 
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